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PREFACE 


The ideological confrontation between socialism and 
capitalism is today more extensive and intensive than ever 
before. There can scarcely be a significant region of the 
world unaffected by the bitter clash of the two world-wide 
and counterposed, communist and bourgeois, ideologies. The 
contemporary epoch is one in which capitalism is steadily 
giving way to socialism; having had to cede ground over 
considerable territory, the capitalist system is in travail. It 
is increasingly evident that it is incapable of resolving 
matters of import to mankind. These are being resolved only 
in the process of building socialism and communism. 

Socialism has achieved spectacular success relatively 
quickly—in economics, politics, ideology and culture. To 
hamper further historical advance of the new social order, 
and to combat communism, state-monopoly capitalism is 
mobilising every means it can muster, from respectable pro- 
fessors of philosophy, sociology, economics, history and 
psychology to all manner of official and semi-official pro- 
paganda services. At the 24th Party Congress, Leonid 
Brezhnev said: “We are living under conditions of unabat- 
ing ideological struggle which imperialist propaganda is 
waging against our country, against the world of socialism, 
using the most subtle methods and powerful technical 
means.”’! 

Theory plays an important part in this conflict. Bourgeois 
ideologists are being forced to seek fresh ways and means 
of defending their society due to such social changes of 


1 24th Congress of the CPSU, 1971, Moscow, 1971, p. 109, 
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recent decades as the formation of the world socialist com- 
munity, exacerbation of the general crisis of capitalism and 
the growth of the world revolutionary process. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that a whole array of political, 
economic and sociological doctrines should appear in order 
to discredit scientific communism and_ glorify latter-day 
capitalism. We may cite as examples “industrial-” and “post- 
industrial society”, “convergence” and Rostow’s “stages of 
growth” theories. They also include the notion of “end of 
ideology” which has fairly rapidly been promoted to the 
ranks of the most fashionable and widespread Western 
doctrines, with more than a little assistance from publishing 
agencies. 

This theory is particularly popular among right-wing 
social democrats and modern revisionists and serves in some 
degree to substantiate their ideas of “liberal” socialism, 
“socialism with a human face” or various “models” of socialist 
society. 

For a number of reasons it is important to refute the “end 
of ideology” theory and expose its unscientific nature from 
a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. Many Soviet and other 
Marxist social scientists have already written on the subject 
and attacked it at recent world sociological and philosophical 
congresses. All this has helped to dissipate the myth of the 
end of ideology because they have revealed its major defi- 
ciencies and properly shown its social significance. Nonethe- 
less, Marxists must continue their work in criticising and 
exposing the illusions it has created. 

Western sociology has a variety of approaches to the 
“end of ideology” theme, but it is possible to single out three 
principal versions: the bourgeois, right-wing socialist and the 
revisionist. If we differentiate non-Marxist views in such 
a way, it is easier for us to combat non-scientific theories. 
We concentrate on a critical analysis of the work of bour- 
geois, particularly American, sociologists because the social 
and class bias of the theory, its anti-communist and anti- 
democratic role are more readily apparent in the ideological 
and political struggle today.1 


{ Right-wing socialists tend to favour the term “deideologisation”, 
while bourgeois ideologists use the terms “end of ideology” or “twilight 
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It is our intention to show that the “end of ideology” 
theory distorts certain processes at work in the world, that 
it is the latest attempt to discredit Marxism-Leninism in 
the eyes of working people and, finally, that it contains 
quite a wide-ranging programme of theoretical justification 
and defence of state-monopoly capitalism. 

The real crux and ideological direction of the theory 
actually refute any phraseology concerning “the twilight of 
the era of ideology” and once again go to confirm the 
Marxist view that intensified ideological struggle is a natural 
outgrowth of the era in which we live. 





of ideology”. Marxist literature mostly employs all three terms for 
designating the overall ideological trend. In this book they are used 
as synonyms; the author indicates the difference when reference is 
made to Right-wing socialist or revisionist versions. 


IN SEARCH 
OF AN IDEOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVE 
TO MARXISM 


The last two decades have seen intensified ideological 
activity by the capitalist ruling classes that has included 
numerous new sociological and political theories. Some of 
these doctrines have been blatantly propagandist, designed 
for purely psychological impact. No sooner do some theories 
become fashionable than they lose credence and quickly 
disappear. The “end of ideology” theory also contains 
elements of demagogy and cheap propaganda. At the same 
time, it has tried to justify the need to step up the ideological 
struggle against Marxism-Leninism, the socialist states and 
the international communist movement. The situation since 
the war has seen the genesis and rapid development of the 
world-wide socialist system, the downfall of the colonial 
empire of European capitalist states, basic structural changes 
in the advanced capitalist countries and fundamental 
changes in every social sphere due to the scientific and 
technological revolution. 

The paramount ideological aims of the “end of ideology” 
theory are to programme the political activity of the ruling 
class so as to preserve it, and to programme the activity of 
the working people so as to subordinate them even more to 
the power elite. 


ORIGIN OF THE “END OF IDEOLOGY” THEORY 


The Congress for Cultural Freedom, an association of 
Western intellectuals, met in the National Museum of 
Technology and Science in Milan in mid-September 1955, 
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Some 150 writers, politicians, public figures, journalists and 
university professors had gathered to discuss a theme which 
was on the agenda as the “future of freedom”. The scene 
was set for the delegates to have an unhurried and reasoned 
discussion: the Italian northern autumn was at its golden 
best, the meeting had been excellently organised and the 
delegates had an elegant hall at their disposal. The Congress 
organisers had set the conference the aim of liberating 
liberal and socialist thinking from unnecessary stratification, 
working out a common basis and formulating more realistic 
and more constructive ideas in regard to a free society.! 
The representatives of the various political parties and 
tendencies, whether Labour, Liberal or Conservative, basi- 
cally agreed with that formulation. The conference was free 
of any violent political controversy. The American socio- 
logists Arthur Schlesinger, Daniel Bell, Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Sidney Hook, the then leader of the British 
Labour Party, Hugh Gaitskell, and many others made their 
contributions in an atmosphere of “ideological accord”. 
Both at the Congress and previously voices had urged that 
it was time for left and right factions to stop haranguing 
one another, since both sides had common roots and ought 
to face together the danger of the spread of Communist 
ideas. 

This was the theme that dominated the Milan Conference. 
In his speech the French sociologist, Raymond Aron, main- 
tained that “...over the past thirty years the extremes of 
‘right’ and ‘left’ had disclosed identities which were much 
more impressive than their differences”. He went on to say 
that this, and the fact that “British socialism has not resulted 
in tyranny have materially weakened the ideologies of 
thorough-going socialism and thorough-going neo-liberal- 
ism”. The epoch of ideological controversy was evidently 
over: “the underpinnings of the great ideological conflicts 
of the first part of this century had largely been pulled out”.? 
Edward Shils, who was instrumental in arranging the Con- 
gress, described the nature of the conference in the magazine 


1 FE. Shils, “The End of Ideology?” Encounter, November, 1955, 
Vol. V, No. 5, p. 52. 
2 Quoted in Shils, ibid., p. 53. 
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Encounter: “Almost every paper was in one way or another 
a critique of doctrinairism, of fanaticism, of ideological pos- 
session. Almost every paper at least expressed the author’s 
idea of mankind cultivating and improving its own garden, 
secure against obsessional visions and fantasies, and free 
from the harassment of ideologists and zealots.’’ 

The bourgeois intellectuals associated with the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom became the major propagandists of 
the “end of ideology” theory. In the same year Aron 
published his book The Opium of the Intellectuals, in which 
he came out with a frankly anti-Communist programme 
under the flag of combatting a mythical consciousness. To 
him the “end of ideology” meant the end of Marxist 
influence on wide sections of the population and primarily 
on the intellectuals. He developed this theme further in his 
subsequent works; in an article published in 1965 entitled 
“Industrial Society, Ideologies and Philosophy”, he wrote, 
“ten years ago I wanted to emphasise certain historical 
phenomena..., an abatement of revolutionary passion, a 
sort of consensus in developed countries (what I then called 
democratic-liberal conformism). I have called this 
phenomenon ‘the end of the ideological age’.””? 

The new idea designed for widespread consumption, had 
to have a more solid theoretical—semantic, sociological and 
political—substantiation and explanation. It was not long in 
coming; in 1960, Daniel Bell published his book The End of 
Ideology. On the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties 
and Lipset published Political Man. The Social Bases of 
Politics,* in which the “twilight of ideology” thesis received 
its fullest and most exhaustive analysis. 

Bourgeois and especially American sociologists tried very 
hard to popularise the theory. In one form or another it 
became the theme of special papers read by bourgeois 


4 E. Shils, “The End of Ideology?” Encounter, November, 1955, 
Vol. V, No. 5, p. 53. 

4 R. Aron, “Société industrielle, ideologies, philosophie”, Preuves, 
March, 1965, No. 169, p. 32. 

3D. Bell, The End of Ideology. On the Exhaustion of Political 
Ideas in the Fifties, Glencoe, 1960. 

48. M. Lipset, Political Man. The Social Bases of Politics, New 
York, 1960. 
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scholars at world sociology congresses: “An Approach to 
the Sociology of Knowledge”, was the paper given by Talcott 
Parsons at the Congress in Milan in 1959, “The U.S.A. as 
the First New Nation”, was Lipset’s paper at the Washington 
Congress in 1962. It was also discussed at the Sociology 
Congress in Evian in 1966 and at the Varna Congress in 
September 1970. At the Varna Congress, Bell delivered a 
paper called ‘“‘Post-Industrial Society: Technocracy and 
Politics”, in which he again affirmed his thesis. According 
to Bell, “deideologisation” is a necessary element in post- 
industrial society. The theory has also been discussed at 
many symposiums. 

The slogan “down with ideology” was seized upon by 
many Western economists, philosophers, historians, socio- 
logists, some politicians, public figures and newspaper 
writers. The volume of literature devoted to the issue 
rapidly increased. By the mid-1960’s it was impossible to 
open any substantive book published in the West on general 
sociological problems without meeting the “end of ideology” 
theory. In A Dictionary of the Social Sciences,’ Julius Gould, 
author of the section headed “Ideology”, devotes a third of 
his article to expounding this conception. The End of 
Ideology Debate? appeared in New York in 1968 and con- 
tained material by proponents and opponents of the theory. 
Many articles and books on the theory have frequently had 
new editions. The article by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 
entitled “The One Against the Many”, for example, origi- 
nally appeared in the Saturday Review, was then featured as 
an epilogue to Paths of American Thought,? and then was 
published in Russian by the magazine America, though with 
another title and somewhat abridged so as to give the article 
a more “academic” appearance. Aron’s book The Opium of 
the Intellectuals has been translated into English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, Czech and a number of other 
languages. Bell’s book The End of Ideology and Lipset’s 
Political Man have also been re-issued several times. 


1 A Dictionary of the Social Sciences, New York, 1965. 

2 C. I. Waxman (ed.), The End of Ideology Debate, New York, 
1968. 

3 A. Schlesinger and M. White (eds.), Paths of American Thought, 
Boston, 1963. 
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The examples listed do not exhaust all that has been 
written by bourgeois writers on this theme, but they do 
give some idea of its scope in the West. 

Occasionally, the “end, or twilight, of ideology” thesis is 
used by bourgeois theoreticians in contexts far removed from 
one another. Through the prism of “deideologisation”, they 
view past history and construct forecasts of future develop- 
ment, politics, of political movement and social cognition, 
of the processes underway in capitalist and socialist states. 
Moreover, different authors approach various aspects of the 
theory in different ways. 

It is quite typical of them to examine future international 
relations primarily in the context of a conflict between “in- 
dustrial” states (both socialist and capitalist countries) and 
developing states of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
well-known American columnist, James Reston, wrote in 
the New York Times, in 1967 that “Midcentury is now 
gone, but its problems are still with us. The problem of the 
New Year and the years to come is to liquidate the old 
issues and get on to the new: not the East-West but the 
Rich North and the Poor South problems; ...not the ideo- 
logical problems of the middle third of the century, but the 
practical problems of the last third.”! In Reston’s opinion, 
the future holds no place for ideological problems. 

Talcott Parsons looks at social cognition and particular- 
ly the history of social, political and moral teachings 
through the distorted mirror of the “end of ideology” 
theory. In an article investigating the basic premises of Max 
Weber’s methodology, he maintains that “To use the phrase 
made current in the United States recently by Daniel Bell, 
Weber heralded ‘the end of ideology’ in the sense in which 
that concept had been so prominent in the earlier part of 
the present century.”’ Elaborating on this idea, Parsons writes 
that three principal modern ideologies are characteristic of 
the Western system: “First, the idealist-historicist pattern 
of thought has been characteristic... in the first instance of 
Germany.... Then clearly the utilitarian system and the 
ideologies of economic individualism have been most prev- 
alent in Great Britain and ... the United States.” Finally, 


1 New York Times, January 1, 1967, p. 10E. 
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there is the “ideology of Soviet Marxism”. The geography 
of the Western world looks, therefore, more socialistic if 
you go from West to East and more capitalistic in the 
reverse direction. “In the light of these considerations,” 
Parsons continues, ““Weber’s achievement, in the crucial field 
of the intellectual analysis of social and cultural phenomena, 
of a position which clearly transcended all of the three 
ideologically-central positions in such a way as to include 
in relativised form contributions from all of them, takes on 
a special significance.” 

Consequently, according to Parsons, the “end of ideology” 
phenomenon existed at the beginning of the century. Second, 
he understands it to mean that a social scientist should be 
above classes and above parties. The theory, therefore, can 
mean different things to different people. 

Among the proponents of the theory there is a group 
of sociologists whose views are relatively similar: they in- 
clude Daniel Bell, Lipset, Shils, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., and 
John Galbraith. Talcott Parsons is close to them. Raymond 
Aron is the foremost French proponent. Most of them are, 
in one way or another, associated with the above-mentioned 
Congress for Cultural Freedom; this group is most active in 
providing a theoretical prop for the theory. 


THE “END OF IDEOLOGY” AND OTHER RECENT DOSTRINES 


The “end of ideology” theory arose almost simultaneously 
with other novel bourgeois sociological concepts, such as the 
theory of a “single industrial society”, “stages of growth” 
and the “convergence theory”. That is not entirely fortuitous. 
Indeed, the main works in which Aron propounded his theory 
of “a single industrial society” have been published in the 
last ten years—“18 Lectures on Industrial Society” (1962), 
“The Class Struggle” (1964), and “Essays on the Industrial 
Age” (1966). 

His idea that the two world social systems are converg- 
ing is a vital component of his theory of industrial society. 
The French economist, Bertrand de Jouvenel, however, had 


1 T. Parsons, Sociological Theory and Modern Society, New York, 
1967, p. 100. 
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previously put forward his version of the convergence theory 
in a paper entitled ‘““SSome Fundamental Similarities Between 
the Soviet and Capitalist Economic Systems”, which he had 
presented to the Milan Congress for Cultural Freedom back 
in 1955. This theme had then been supported by other 
speakers, notably Galbraith, who had denounced old notions 
of there being a crucial distinction in economic policy be- 
tween socialism and capitalism. Another American, Walter 
S. Buckingham, vigorously supported the convergence theory 
in a book published in 1958 Theoretical Economic Systems. 
A Comparative Analysis. The Dutch economist, Jan Tin- 
bergen, published many articles on this theme from the early 
1960s. Galbraith read a series of lectures on the B.B.C. in 
1966 called “The New Industrial Society” and, a year later, 
published a book under the same title. Another American 
sociologist, Pitirim Sorokin, developed this theory from the 
early 1960s, particularly in his work The Basic Trends of 
Our Times, which came out in 1964. 

Walt Rostow published his Stages of Economic Growth 
in 1960, after which he became a front-runner among bour- 
geois ideologists and launched himself on a distinguished 
political career. In 1961, he was invited to Washington to 
take up the post of Special Assistant to President John 
Kennedy, then he became Chairman of the Planning Policy 
Council of the U.S. State Department and, from the spring 
of 1966 until the end of 1968, he was Special Assistant to 
President Lyndon Johnson. 

It is clear that many authors of the “end of ideology” 
theory are at the same time creators of other modern 
concepts (Aron and Galbraith in particular). Moreover, for 
some authors, labelling advanced capitalist states as “in- 
dustrial societies’, is almost the same as saying that they 
are “free of ideology”. Lipset, for example, writes: “During 
the 1950s commentators on both sides of the Atlantic began 
to depict Western society by terms such as ‘the end of ideolo- 
gy’, ‘the post-industrial society’, and the ‘post-bourgeois 
society’.”’! 

It is interesting that the theory’s supporters should date 


1S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and Peeps rary 
European Politics’, Daedalus, Vol. 93, 1964, No. 1, p. 271. 
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the demise of ideology in developed capitalist states at 
precisely the same period at which Rostow dates their transi- 
tion into the stage of a high level of mass consumption, that 
Aron and others—the beginning of industrial society, the 
proponents of the convergence theory—the beginning of the 
coming together of capitalist and socialist systems. 

Galbraith regards the end of ideology as a consequence 
of the two economic systems becoming more and more 
similar or converging. In his book The New Industrial 
Society he returns time and again to the same idea. In- 
dustrial countries, he writes, “have an economic system 
which, whatever its formal ideological billing, is in 
substantial part a planned economy. The initiative in deciding 
what is to be produced comes not from the sovereign con- 
sumer who, through the market, issues the instructions that 
bend the productive mechanism to his ultimate will. Rather 
it comes from the great producing organisation which 
reaches forward to control the markets.... One of the con- 
clusions that follows from this analysis is that there is a 
broad convergence between industrial systems. The im- 
peratives of technology and organisation, not the images of 
ideology, are what determines the shape of economic society.” 
In such a system “ideology is not the relevant force’’.1 

Thus there is an evident family likeness among the 
theories of “end of ideology”, “‘a single industrial society”, 
“convergence” and “stages of growth”; this similarity is 
manifest in the basic community of ideological, theoretical 
and methodological premises. All these theories aspire to 
be the ultimate in contemporary social science, to be, in a 
certain sense, the “social philosophy” of the age, regarding 
the various social activities essentially from one angle only. 
These doctrines portray state monopoly capitalism as the 
apex of human development, as the supreme stage that 
mankind has attained, not only economically and techno- 
logically, but also politically. 

The social essence of the theories lies in their attempt 
to portray reality to meet the needs of state monopoly 
capital. One cannot, therefore, regard the argument at issue 


1 J. K. Galbraith, The New Industrial State, London, 1967, 
pp. 6-7, 390. 
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between Marxism and these theories as an academic 
discussion about the adequacy or inadequacy of particular 
ideas. This is an ideological struggle whose _ social 
significance consists in winning the masses over to one point 
of view. Bourgeois theoreticians would like to bar the way 
to Marxism-Leninism, to undermine and discredit it in the 
eyes of the working people. Rostow, for instance, makes no 
bones about his intentions; in his book The Stages of 
Economic Growth, which is subtitled A Non-Communist 
Manifesto, he maintains that “the stages of growth... 
constitute an alternative to Karl Marx’s theory of modern 
history....” and that they are “to challenge and supplant 
Marxism as a way of looking at modern history... .”! 

Yet it would be a simplification to qualify these theories 
as pure fantasy without any relationship to social processes 
or the problems which face mankind. If that were so they 
would not find any broad response or have any grounds 
for popularity. They are rather like a concave mirror that 
grotesquely reflects the world. Bourgeois sociologists and 
economists have depicted certain trends in contemporary 
social development not in an adequately scientific way, not 
as these trends exist and operate objectively, but as the 
ruling state monopoly élite would like to see them. 

We give below a few examples of how objective phenom- 
ena in the modern world are distorted in bourgeois theo- 
ries. 

a) Objective tendency. The formation, growth and 
further development of the world socialist system. Exacer- 
bation of economic and political contradictions in the capitalist 
system. Deepening of the general crisis of capitalism. 

Bourgeois interpretation. They recognise not only the 
very fact of existence of the world socialist community, but 
also its immense attainments in production, science and 
culture. At the same time, they point out that socialism is 
just one of the possible paths towards industrial society. 
The Western path is heralded as more effective, painless 
and acceptable. The future of humanity is frequently given 
out as a process of gradual rapprochement between the 


1 W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth. A Non-Com- 
munist Manifesto, Cambridge, 1960, pp. 2, 106. 
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two systems, with the socialist states renouncing their 
communist regimes. Antagonisms in the capitalist system 
are either played down or explained away as unsubstantial. 

b) Objective trends. Intensifying process of further 
socialisation of production; result—state monopoly capital 
in advanced states in Europe and America has occupied 
dominant positions. Fusion of the state apparatus with that 
of large monopolies and the formation of an omnipotent 
“corporation-state complex”. Increasing economic  in- 
tervention by the bourgeois state. Elements of planning for 
economic growth. 

Bourgeois interpretation. Capitalism without any political 
revolution negates itself and becomes “industrial society”. 
Some authors continue to refer to Western states as capital- 
ist, although they emphasise that capitalism in the 1960’s 
essentially differs from capitalism of the last century and 
even the first half of this century. In any event they assert 
that old-time capitalism as Marx understood it no longer 
exists. Schlesinger puts it as follows: “Yet the rise in the last 
generation of the mixed society—of the view that it is pos- 
sible to give the state sufficient power to bring about social 
welfare and economic growth without thereby giving it 
power to abolish political and civil freedom—has revealed 
classical capitalism and classical socialism as nineteenth- 
century doctrines. ...”! Sorokin takes a similar view: “At the 
present time, this withering of Capitalism has already pro- 
gressed so far that in all Euro-American countries, including 
the United States, the genuine ‘full-blooded’ Capitalist—or 
a real free-enterprise—system of economy has become only 
a sector and not always the major one in the total economy 
of these countries. For the last few decades, especially after 
1914, side by side with this ‘full-blooded’ Capitalist system, 
based upon the ‘ful-blooded’ private property, there emerged 
and have grown the ‘corporation economy’ and the ‘govern- 
mentally-managed economy’—both essentially different from 
the Capitalist system.”? 

c) Objective trends. The scientific and technological 


1 A. Schlesinger and M. White (eds.), Op. cit, p. 536. 
2 P. A. Sorokin, Mutual Convergence of the United States and 
the USSR to the Mixed Sociocultural Type, Mexico, 1961, p. 5 
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revolution and its far-reaching impact on modern produc- 
tion, technology and economic management. 

Bourgeois interpretation. Production and_ technological 
indices attained in a country and the production manage- 
ment are called not simply the major moving forces, but the 
only indices of social progress. “Technological determinism” 
frequently comes to dominate the latest bourgeois theories. 
The illusory notion also exists that a good management 
system and social administration are capable of resolving 
all vital social problems. 

d) Objective trends. Growth in the revolutionary activity 
and organisation of the working class under capitalism, 
concessions from the bourgeoisie through persistent class 
struggle, enabling workers to improve their living and 
working conditions. 

Bourgeois interpretation. The workers are incorporated 
into capitalist society and have obtained economic, political 
and other social rights. The working class and the bour- 
geoisie are nowadays equal partners in all social affairs. The 
salient values to which the workers aspire are now concerned 
with further improving their living standards. In this they 
have gained more than any other class. Bell writes that “the 
workers, whose grievances were once the driving energy for 
social change, are more satisfied with the society than the 
intellectuals. The workers have not achieved utopia, but their 
expectations were less than those of the intellectuals, and the 
gains correspondingly larger.”! As a result, the character 
of relations between classes and social groups has changed: 
class conflicts have been reduced to a minimum, some form 
of class concord reigns in regard to the fundamental values 
of capitalist society and the tasks confronting its members. 

We have given here only a few examples of how some 
bourgeois social scientists distort the actual processes under- 
way in the contemporary world. 

This situation is due to a number of objective causes and 
the social status of bourgeois sociology. In spite of all the 
differences between their schools and sociological views, 
sociology remains within the confines of bourgeois philosophy 
and it is quite incapable of loosening these bonds, just as 


1D. Bell, Op. cit., p. 374. 
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the ruling class cannot escape them in its practical activity. 
The stance it takes prevents it from making any critical in- 
vestigation into the objective basis of human society—the 
relations of production. They are effectively removed from 
the field of study as an objective criterion of a social system. 
The sum total of relations of production which determines 
the essence and character of a particular social organism 
is taboo for contemporary bourgeois sociology. Sociology is 
allowed in only when an urgent repair of the depreciated 
mechanism is required. 

This circumstance has a number of consequences that 
affect the character and designation of sociology itself, and 
the means of constructing sociological concepts. It is, for 
instance, unable to view society as an integral system in 
dialectical interaction with its component parts, and it is 
obliged constantly to resort to the long bankrupt “factors” 
theory, which is updated each time according to the 
circumstances. It is no surprise, therefore, that in the age 
of rapid technological progress, bourgeois sociology should 
increasingly be confined to a narrow and often primitive 
technological determinism. Changes in technology of pro- 
duction are presented as something that solves the basic 
social problems automatically. The technological revolution 
is said to obviate social revolution. This view is usually sup- 
plemented by enhancing the role of spiritual values which 
are institutionalised in capitalist society. Abstract notions 
about human beings, liberty and the raison détre are 
postulated both as some sort of independent and self-sufficing 
factors, irrespective of specific conditions, and frequently as 
determining the nature of social institutions, of ideology, 
science, art, and the direction of people’s political activity. 

The latest sociological theories are conspicuous for their 
constant association with bourgeois politics. This is a factor 
that has received insufficient attention in Soviet sociological 
literature. We usually consider that bourgeois sociologists 
have an illusory desire to be above politics and to fence 
themselves and their “objective” science off from outside 
influences and distortions. In fact, this apparent neutrality 
of a social scientist in regard to political issues is, on closer 
scrutiny, a veiled form of bourgeois partisanship in science. 
The popularity and even dominance of this attitude among 
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many Western social scientists is due to particular economic, 
political and ideological considerations. Partisanship under 
the flag of neutrality, a “non-participation” in politics, re- 
mains today a widely accepted point of view. One may 
discern, however, certain changes in recent years which 
force us to review our notion of the connection between 
bourgeois sociology and the policies pursued by bourgeois 
governments. The fact is that state monopoly capital tries, 
might and main, to subordinate Western social thinking to 
its needs. A great deal of political, financial and adminis- 
trative pressure is exerted upon university scholars to force 
them to work to the orders of corporations and governments. 

Furthermore, an increasing stratification is discernible 
among the university fraternity caused by their different 
understanding of the duties and responsibilities of the in- 
tellectual in contemporary society and by the different social 
attitudes and political views. Three principal groups of 
scientists may be defined in this context. The first insists 
upon traditional university freedoms, believing that it is 
the duty of a scientist to serve “pure science” and “pure 
knowledge”. They describe all politics as something alien 
and harmful to research and teaching. In short, this group 
of scholars remains in the grip of old-fashioned illusions 
about the political and ideological neutrality of science, its 
non-partisanship and classlessness. The second group in- 
cludes democratically- and sober-minded scholars who main- 
tain that science should critically investigate bourgeois 
society, its institutions, values and ideals. They favour pro- 
gressive changes in society and criticise empirical sociology 
for its pettiness, its departure from important social issues, 
for its subservience to big business, and they attack theoret- 
ical sociology for its abstractness and irrelevancy. It is to 
the credit of such sociologists that they favour social 
criticism in regard to capitalist society. 

Finally, there is a third group which favours aligning 
sociology with bourgeois politics. Their basic premise is an 
iron optimism that social progress can be obtained through 
a gradual and partial improvement in the activity of the 
state monopoly bureaucracy, while social problems are 
resolvable by sensible administration. It is from this milieu 
that one hears appeals to coordinate, harmonise and unify 
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bourgeois sociology and the practical policy of the monop- 
olies and bourgeois state. Sociology, opine members of this 
school, schould see its true calling in helping the authorities 
to formulate required policy; its competence derives in part 
“from the tradition of the political philosophy that re- 
gards events of political life from the standpoint of 
one who must take responsible action in them...” They 
maintain that one must put an end to all forms of alienation 
separating politicians and sociologists. Shils writes: “the 
politician or citizen must feel trust and confidence in the 
goodwill of the sociologist who confronts him; the sociologist 
must feel the same way about the goodwill of the politician 
and citizen.”! The demand to bring sociology face to face 
with bourgeois politics signifies the subordination of sociolog- 
ical research to direct social commands. 

The “industrial society”, “stages of growth”, “conver- 
gence” and “end of ideology” theories are all obvious 
examples of theories that correspond immanently to certain 
ideological requirements of state monopoly capital. They 
are a reflection in the sphere of ideas of the objective social 
process through which sociological thinking in the United 
States and other advanced capitalist countries, having for- 
feited its erstwhile relative autonomy, is becoming a 
modernised form of bureaucratic functionalism. 

The “end of ideology” theory has developed the same 
source as other modern sociological doctrines. It also has 
the same methodological and theoretical deficiencies. It is 
unique, however, in that it operates primarily as a political 
philosophy concentrating on problems of ideology and 
politics and viewing ideological and political phenomena 
from the standpoint of ideas concerning kindred theories. 
Bearing these remarks in mind, let us move on to an analysis 
of the premises contained in the theory. 


THE WORLD IN A DISTORTED MIRROR 


Whether they like it or not, the “end of ideology” 
theorists fully express the need of the ruling class to find 


1 E. Shils, “The Calling of Sociology” in T. Parsons, et al. Theories 
of Society. Foundations of Modern Sociological Theory, Vol. H, 
Glencoe Free Press, New York, 1961, pp. 1440-1441. 
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ways of denying historical inevitability and the objective 
necessity of restructuring society along socialist lines. Their 
theory is supposed to serve, alongside other novel bourgeois 
doctrines, as an ideological alternative to Marxism-Leninism 
in the present day. This is the basic goal to which they 
subordinate every aspect of their theory. It is not a system- 
atically and consistently developed, or even logical, 
doctrine by comparison, say, with Walt Rostow’s “stages of 
growth”, which, at least in a formal logical way, has a 
certain integrity about it. The theory consists of a number 
of notions that are often fragmentary and show a lack of 
clarity in their formulations. Their authors widely resort 
to concepts included in the ideological baggage of their 
forerunners and contemporaries such as “modernising 
capitalism”, “the welfare state’, “the managerial revolu- 
tion”, “the bourgeoisification of the working class”, “the 
all-powerful technocracy”, “class peace” and “the bogey of 
communism”. Many Western writers themselves have indi- 
cated the lack of logic and integrity in the theory. The 
American sociologist, Melvyn Seeman, of the University of 
California, wrote in a review of Bell’s book The End of 
Ideology that “the book does not provide a systematic 
examination of this perspective ...ideology... has come to 
a dead end.”! This succinct comment may be justifiably 
applied to other proponents of the theory. 

Like the bourgeois theories mentioned earlier, the theory 
reflects contemporary reality in a distorted mirror. It has 
distorted rather than truly reflected real social processes 
and trends typical of the specific circumstances at the end 
of the 1950s and during the 1960s. Its advocates have 
seized upon and emasculated certain changes in the forma- 
tion and functioning of ideology at the present time, changes 
associated with the existence of the two socio-political sys- 
tems, with the growing of capitalism into state monopoly 
capitalism, and the ongoing scientific and technological 
revolution. 

That these changes are an objective fact is indisputable. 
They do not testify, however, to a twilight of ideology; on 
the contrary, reality provides ample proof that ideology 


4 American Sociological Review, Vol. 25, No. 5, 1960, p. 754. 
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today is more important and social ideas are a sharper class 
weapon than previously. 

The popularity and fashionable nature of the theory are 
attributable to the fact that it suits certain interests of state 
monopoly capital. As a result, the ideas of ideology entering 
a twilight period are supported by a certain section of the 
power élite. Social demagogy and the psychological and 
propagandist effects used by its proponents have also played 
a part in spreading the theory. It speculates on the every- 
day concerns of the millions of people in the West who 
have already been witness to and helpless victims of such 
extreme forms of bourgeois ideology as German and Italian 
Fascism and American McCarthyism. The theory tries to 
latch on to the fairly widespread popular scepticism and 
disbelief in regard to bourgeois ideological slogans and prom- 
ises, bourgeois politics and ideology as a whole. Objectively 
speaking, this mood is a form of resistance to or, at any rate, 
non-acceptance of the ideals and values of “Western civili- 
sation”. Advocates of the theory demagogically exploit these 
popular feelings in order to sow the seeds of doubt primarily 
in regard to Communist ideology. 

The theory generally differentiates between two types 
of society. The first is essentially that which preceded 
contemporary industrialism. Such preindustrial societies 
show, in their opinion, an extreme instability of economic 
and political regimes. They have not yet resolved funda- 
mental social problems and therefore they have constant 
class conflicts, social turmoil, revolutions and coups. Lipset, 
Bell and Schlesinger are virtually unanimous in affirming 
that such a society was the classical capitalism of the last 
century and the first decades of the present century. The 
unceasing battle between different classes and social groups 
was then waged to the death and was the only means of 
resolving the prevailing social conflicts and contradictions. 
The state, being largely divorced from economic life, was 
incapable of restoring order. Furthermore, it was often a 
plaything in the hands of a particular social class. 

In the opinion of some bourgeois sociologists, this society 
engendered ideology—a system of views and theories serv- 
ing to justify the interests (often frankly selfish) of social 
groups and classes. Ideologies are here understood as a 
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synonym for subjectivism, narrow class or group interest, 
unscientific theories and dogmatism. They represent a false 
consciousness or a “secular religion”, as Bell puts it. There 
can be no talk of any objective content in these ideologies. 
They arose within “pre-industrial” society, when social 
science had not arrived or was extremely immature, when 
there was a low level of mass production and consumption, 
and first and foremost they arose among social groups who 
had been deprived of political and other civil liberties. 

The picture changes radically in developed ‘industrial 
society”, the second type of society; this society is also 
known as “mature industrial” society, ‘“post-bourgeois” 
society, “post-industrial” and “the new industrial” society. 
Lipset, Schlesinger, Shils and Bell wax eloquent about the 
new society. It would appear that the fundamental social 
problems are already resolved in “industrial society’—by 
which they mean mainly “state monopoly capitalism”. This 
society guarantees that the economic barriers separating 
social groups are gradually removed and the _ political 
significance of economic inequality gradually disappears. 
The working class is guaranteed a privileged political and 
legal position and becomes “integrated within industrial 
society’. Consensus of opinion on basic problems is obtained 
between classes and social groups, and social problems are 
reduced to those concerning administrative and_ technical 
management and partial reforms of the social organism. 
Lipset writes that “this change in Western political life 
reflects the fact that the fundamental political problems of 
the industrial revolution have been solved: the workers have 
achieved industrial and political citizenship; the conserva- 
tives have accepted the welfare state; and the democratic 
left has recognised that an increase in overall state power 
carries with it more dangers to freedom than solutions for 
economic problems. This very triumph of the democratic 
social revolution in the West ends domestic politics for 
those intellectuals who must have ideologies or utopias to 
motivate them to political action.”! 

At the present stage of human development, they main- 
tain, so-called universal ideologies, i.e., ideologies that give 
a comprehensive picture of the world and incite people to 

1S. M. Lipset, Political Man, p. 406. 
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mass political action, conflict with the requirements of ra- 
tional organisation and management of society and _ its 
various components, on the one hand, and with the require- 
ments of the common form of knowledge, science and social 
science in particular, on the other. Evidently, ideology can 
no longer serve as a guide or motivation for the behaviour 
of individuals, social groups or society as a whole, nor as a 
source of intellectual values, particularly as a source of 
truth. These areas—science and society as a whole—rid 
themselves of ideological accretions. People no longer believe 
in ideological motivation, slogans and appeals. Even less do 
they believe that ideology can provide a true understanding 
of events taking place in the world or that it can provide 
adequate cognition. 

Bourgeois writers make special efforts to identify any 
ideology with false consciousness and, on that basis, to 
construct a critique of Marxism-Leninism. Nowadays, it 
would seem, people have lost their faith in the possibility 
of the world being transformed according to the principles 
of a particular (here read ‘Marxist-Leninist”) ideology. 
Government-implemented economic and social programmes 
alone have any specific meaning. For society to function 
properly, argue some bourgeois sociologists, it requires 
precise information and reliable knowledge which experts on 
social problems alone can provide. Computers and automatic 
machinery, free of ideology, are here of overriding impor- 
tance. “In so far as most organised participants,” Lipset 
writes, “in the political struggle accept the authority of 
experts in economics, military affairs, interpretations of the 
behaviour of foreign nations and the like, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to challenge the views of opponents in 
moralistic ‘either/or’ terms. Where there is some consensus 
among the scientific experts on specific issues, these tend 
to be removed as possible sources of intense controversy. 
As the ideology of scientism becomes accepted, the ideolo- 
gies of the extreme left and right lose much of their impact.’’! 

The age of ideologies has come to an end, ideology has 
outlived itself, and its place has been taken by social 
technology or social engineering. Arthur Schlesinger main- 


1S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary 
European Politics”, Daedalus, 1964, Vol. 98, No. 1, p. 273. 
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tains that “the world has moved beyond these obsolete 
ideologies toward a far more subtle and flexible social 
strategy.”! Bell writes, “today, these ideologies are ex- 
hausted... the old ideologies have lost their ‘truth’ and their 
power to persuade.”? According to Shils this process may 
be described as the “end of ideological enthusiasm’”’.? 

Here the theory’s advocates have certain very consi- 
derable reservations. Above all, the theme of the twilight of 
ideology is said to be applicable not to politics in general 
but only to internal politics, the political relations within 
the confines of a single country or a group of countries. 
Secondly, they have in mind only the industrially developed 
states of Europe and North America. Socialist states are 
described as adherents of Marxist-Leninist ideology, yet 
here, too, there is an evident trend towards the end of 
ideology. The ideological approach continues to apply, 
however, to world politics and socio-class relations in the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
“I believe,” Lipset writes, “that there is still a real need 
for political analysis, ideology, and controversy within the 
world community.... This larger fight makes politics much 
more complex in the various under-developed countries than 
it appears within Western democracies. In these states there 
is still a need for intense political controversy and ideology.’ 
In time, an end of ideology will also come to these states 
after they have resolved their immediate economic and 
political problems. 

Thirdly, the end of ideology in industrially developed 
states of the West does not imply the demise of all ideology 
or the absence of any political or ideological differences. 
The phrase “end of ideology”, according to its authors and 
supporters, means only that, first, the so-called universal 
ideologies no longer serve to guide mass political actions, 
and this applies above all to Marxism-Leninism; secondly, 
in the advanced capitalist states, acute ideological and 
political conflicts gradually die down. Lipset writes that, 
“the democratic class struggle will continue, but it will be 


{ A. Schlesinger and M. White (eds.), Op. cit., p. 536. 
2 D. Bell, The End of Ideology, p. 373. 
3 Encounter, November, 1955, p. 53. 

4 §. M. Lipset, Political Man, pp. 415-16. 
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a fight without ideologies, without red flags, without May 
Day parades”.! Consequently, their thesis symbolises mainly 
the impossibility of attaining social change through social 
revolution. Although in words they proclaim themselves 
antagonists of ideology in general, they see a single enemy 
in the revolutionary teaching of Marxism-Leninism. 

That is their credo taken in its most general outline. The 
most curious paradox of all these theories lies in the fact 
that their creators try to conjure up their system of views 
as a profoundly scientific and objective theory free of any 
ideological distortions. They endeavour to convince people 
that their interpretation of historical development and social 
processes is a new non-ideological teaching of society; that 
it is confined to the sphere and tasks of ascertaining what 
exists and does not contain any value and_ ideological 
elements. 

The “end of ideology” theory is treated in a number of 
ways that are interconnected yet, at the same time, diverge 
in the problems they deal with and, to a certain extent, in 
political colouring. 

The methodological or gnosiological school is based on 
the major premises and principles of neo-positivism and 
the bourgeois sociology of knowledge, and it tries to show 
that objective truth and ideology are absolutely incompat- 
ible. Its main aim is to free social science of ideology; the 
general sociology school looks at the end of ideology in as- 
sociation with the development of society and various social 
institutions; the openly propagandist and anti-communist 
school deals with the issue of ideology by directly associat- 
ing it with the fight against Marxist theory and the socialist 
countries. 

We shall look critically below at the principal theses and 
argumentation of all three schools. It first remains to high- 
light one more aspect of the overall theory. Because of its 
social and class basis, the theory is a formula of false con- 
sciousness or, to be more exact, a contemporary bourgeois 
political and ideological myth. The ruling monopoly bour- 
geoisie is today increasingly in need of myth-making. This 
is above all apparent in sociological, economic and political 


1 Ibid., p. 408. 
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theorising, as is testified, for example, by the appearance of 
such concepts as “industrial society’, “stages of growth”, 
and the “convergence” theory. We do not intend to analyse 
mythical consciousness as such; this is a subject requiring 
special research. We must emphasise, however, that many 
aspects of the theory testify to the fact that it is a mythical 
conception: the specific nature of its logical structure or, 
more precisely, the absence ofa clear-cut scientific and 
logical structure, a certain axiological character, specific 
emotive colouring intended for the taste and ideological 
premises of a certain brand of consumer. 

Leonid Brezhnev said at the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in 1969 that “imperialism 
cannot expect to succeed if it openly speaks of its true aims. 
It is compelled to create a system of ideological myths to 
disguise its true intentions and lull the vigilance of the 
peoples”’.4 

The basic means of understanding and transforming social 
life is distorted and directed against any revolutionary 
critical thought and activity. Under the standard of combat- 
ting “ideological accretions”, the elaboration of a scientific 
and objective methodology of social analysis is turned into 
postulating a pseudo-rationalistic “‘scientism”, incapable of 
perceiving more than the very surface of events, while all 
of sociology is reduced to the level of “social engineering” 
intended merely to plug the biggest holes of the moribund 
world. All mass movements of working people to protect 
their interests are said to be outmoded. The bourgeois state 
administration is portrayed as the only power in society 
capable of concerning itself with general welfare. The 
development of forms of state monopoly capitalism, which 
in reality means the further decaying of the capitalist system, 
is given out as human progress. Any activity directed against 
Communism both as theory and as practice is openly en- 
couraged. In short, the private interests of the ruling impe- 
rialist élite are proclaimed as general interests. 

In spite of the innumerable declarations made by pro- 
ponents of the theory that they, in criticising ideological 
subjectivism, are clearing the way for modern rationalism 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 163. 
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and genuine social science, their theory is intended purely 
to fortify bourgeois ideology—false and fettish consciousness 
that is produced by the objective and material conditions 
in capitalist society. 

Despite all their efforts to describe in glowing terms the 
glorious prospects for capitalist society, their theory is 
recognition (not always direct, it is true) of the historical 
doom of capitalism. 


THEORISTS OLD AND NEW 


The “end of ideology” theory is not a new phrase in 
bourgeois sociology. Of course, many aspects of the theory 
emanate from the specific conditions of life in the 1960’s 
of which we have spoken above and which we shall describe 
in more detail below. On the whole, however, the ideas of 
the theory have been maturing in bourgeois social science 
over a relatively long period. A bias in that direction is 
discernible in more than one generation of bourgeois philos- 
ophers and sociologists; it is an inalienable part of the 
whole positivist school. It is manifested in different ways 
by different authors, but in general it may be said to be 
an attempt, first, to rise above the party struggle in philos- 
ophy and sociology, to be outside the ideological struggle 
of our age and to overcome the apparent one-sidedness of 
materialism in general and Marxism in particular; second, 
it attempts to provide an objectivist description of facts and 
events, renouncing any search for laws of social develop- 
ment, the meaning and significance of historical events; 
third, it describes all class interests, ideological motivation 
and value-judgements as unscientific factors that pervert 
the truth; fourth, it tries to avoid a conscious and direct 
treatment of the social and class causes of the process of 
cognition, its philosophical basis and ideological meaning. 
This attempt is typical of the entire positivist school from 
Auguste Comte to Karl Popper, of all forms of positivism 
from pragmatism to linguistic philosophies. Traditional 
positivism is based on an illusory notion that one can 
abstract oneself from any politics or ideology or partisan- 
ship. Locked away in an ivory castle or university faculty, 
it proclaimed its adherence only to “pure” science, its service 
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to “pure” truth, although in fact it served bourgeois ideology 
and politics. 

Let us take, as an example, the views of the founding 
father of positivism, Auguste Comte, (1798-1857). Comte 
elaborated the law of the three stages of human thought: 
theological, metaphysical and positive, which he thought 
characterised the development both of human knowledge 
and of society. By positive knowledge he meant “real 
knowledge as opposed to chimerical knowledge” and “useful 
as opposed to fruitless curiosity’, knowledge that was 
trustworthy and precise. Comte, however, confined this to 
the most external manifestation of the real world. “We con- 
sider,” he wrote, “as absolutely inaccessible and senseless 
for us to do research into so-called causes whether they are 
primary or final.”’! He recognised only the knowledge of the 
surface of life, only phenomena or facts of experience, and 
not objects in themselves, not their inherent essence or origin. 
Science for him had to describe the data of experiments, 
not interpret them. 

It is clear that a simple accumulation and description of 
unconnected facts, which is purported by Comte to be the 
main aim of social science and is counterposed to metaphys- 
ics and dogmatism, has its own philosophy and ideological 
meaning. It is not possible at one and the same time to 
attack all philosophies and ideologies. This attitude presup- 
poses its own philosophy, its own dogmatism. Furthermore, 
the slogan ‘“‘science is interested only in facts” actually 
meant in its positivist form, as Prof. J. D. Bernal justly 
noted, “‘a reluctance to face facts; for facts, especially social 
facts, were becoming increasingly hard for bourgeois intel- 
lectuals to face. Positivism did indeed provide an admirable 
alibi for those who wished to be above the battle on the right 
side. As the Irishman said, ‘I know you were impartial in 
this fight but which side were you impartial on?’”2 None- 
theless, this objectivist slogan of non-partisanship has become 
exaggerated in all bourgeois philosophy and _ sociology. 

Machism, the most typical variety of that type of positiv- 
ism, also proclaimed itself to be above party politics. The 

1 A. Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, Vol. I, Les preliminai- 


res BOntans et la philosophie mathéematique, 5th ed., Paris, 1892, p. 3. 
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followers of Mach asserted that they were above philo- 
sophical parties and had overcome the parochialism of 
materialism and idealism. Their only antipathy was, in fact, 
to materialism. Lenin, in exposing these clumsy efforts, wrote 
the following: “A red thread that runs through all the 
writings of all the Machists is the stupid claim to have 
‘risen above’ materialism and idealism, to have tran- 
scended this ‘obsolete’ antithesis; but in fact this whole 
fraternity is continually sliding into idealism and it conducts 
a steady and incessant struggle against materialism. The 
subtle epistemological crotchets of a man like Avenarius 
remain a professorial invention, an attempt to form a small 
philosophical sect ‘of his own’; but, as a matter of fact, 
in the general circumstances of the struggle of ideas and 
trends in modern society, the objective part played by these 
epistemological artifices is in every case the same, namely, 
to clear the way for idealism and fideism, and to serve them 
faithfully.’”! 

Wilhelm Windelband, Heinrich Rickert, and other rep- 
resentatives of the Baden school based their theoretical and 
methodological concepts on the alleged political and ideolog- 
ical neutrality of the historical sciences, stressing the pri- 
macy of empirical descriptiveness over generalisations and 
social laws. The views of Rickert (1863-1936) are typical 
in this respect; his theory concerning the nature of historical 
knowledge and associated problems was for long considered 
to be the last word of logic on this issue. It has immense 
methodological influence both on historical scientists and on 
writers in all fields of bourgeois social science. Rickert’s 
method was intended largely to substantiate the idea that 
natural scientific cognition, using the method of generalisa- 
tion, was not a real cognition of reality. Genuine cognition 
was only possible, in his view, by the individualised method, 
in so far as this method best corresponds to the nature of 
the particular object. There lies the advantage of historical 
over the natural sciences: a portrayal of individual and 
unrepeatable phenomena which generalisation cannot 
capture. 

Rickert’s argument was that cognition of laws and the 


{ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 341. 
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establishment of regularities were impossible and did not 
belong to scientific investigation. The logical alternative 
would either be cognition of general laws—resulting in 
abstraction and dogma—or cognition of the individual and 
unique factors which alone should be the goal and task 
of genuine science. For Rickert, historical science and histor- 
ical laws were quite incompatible concepts. ‘To deny histor- 
ical science that established the laws of social development 
was quite consciously to reject the objective laws them- 
selves. In the very existence and way of life of human society, 
everything was supposed to be individual, haphazard, un- 
repeatable and unforeseeable. This idea was further devel- 
oped in Rickert’s demarcation of the sphere of “sciences of 
culture” from “study of values”. 

The “sciences of culture” method was said to refer to 
value. Whatever possessed political, moral, aesthetic or any 
other value, was worthy of study for historical science. This 
did not mean that historical science was an evaluating 
science. In history, as in science, Rickert claimed, gener- 
alisation was not possible; moreover, he believed there 
should be no evaluation. History was supposed to establish 
the isolated and individual fact, and to describe it, bearing 
in mind its relationship with certain general values. He 
wrote that, “anything relating to values remains within the 
sphere of establishing facts, while evaluation goes beyond 
it.” History, he maintained, “establishes what is”’.! 

Rickert, therefore, turned historical science into a simple 
description of what had happened in human history. In his 
opinion, it had no right to establish laws of social develop- 
ment, to judge the raison d’étre of human life or man’s place 
in society, it had no right to make an evaluation of any 
historical events that had taken or were taking place. He 
believed that all these ‘“‘metaphysical” problems did not 
come within the bounds of science. A scientific history is 
supposed to describe empirical, perceivable and_ tangible 
existence in its entire uniqueness. 

Despite his intention to create a methodology of historical 
science, a methodology deprived of any non-scientific 


1H. Rickert, Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, Zweite 
Auflage, Tiibingen, 1910, S. 90. 
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notions, Rickert postulated a theory that expressed the 
interests of certain social groups. Although he claimed not 
to acknowledge the partisanship of the social sciences and, 
subjectively, he wished to be impartial, he developed the 
standpoint of people who were socially interested in denying 
any reason to human history. 

The examples cited above show quite convincingly that 
positivist claims to substantiate a “pure science” that was 
non-partisan, impartial, value-free, a “science for science” 
were nothing more than attempts to take ideology out of 
science. Such attempts are an old standby of bourgeois phi- 
losophy and sociology. They reappeared in new varieties of 
positivism—logical positivism and linguistic philosophy, the 
bourgeois sociology of cognition and empirical sociology. 
Moreover, there is a clear trend towards greater direct 
“criticism” and “exposure” of all ideology. While, for 
example, Max Weber, Emil Durkheim and other sociologists 
criticised ideological consciousness without mentioning the 
term “ideology”, after the appearance of Karl Mannheim’s 
book Ideology and Utopia, bourgeois sociology became 
dominated by efforts directly to identify ideology with false 
and distorted consciousness. No matter what the subjective 
intentions of bourgeois writers were, objectively speaking, 
their criticism was directed primarily against Marxist- 
Leninist teaching and was wielded for that aim by reaction- 
ary propagandists and politicians. In a certain sense, one 
may say that the “end of ideology” theory (both as a theory 
and as a methodology of social cognition, investigation and 
the ideology of certain sections of bourgeois society) 
certainly appeared earlier than was publicly proclaimed. 

Bell, Lipset, Aron and the like try to synthesise this tra- 
ditional positivist criticism of “all” ideology with ideas of 
bourgeois reformism and pragmatism. They mainly employ 
the argument bequeathed to them by their ideological pre- 
decessors and they adapt it for their theoretical onslaught 
on Marxism-Leninism. Outside of this theoretical material 
gathered by bourgeois philosophy and sociology, the “end 
of ideology” theory remains largely incomprehensible. In 
later chapters, therefore, we shall, in analysing specific 
problems, refer to concepts which presaged the myth of the 
“end of ideology”. 


3e 





IDEOLOGY AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON 


Bourgeois philosophy and sociology today pay a great deal 
of attention to issues of social consciousness, psychology, 
ideology, control of consciousness, mass behaviour and the 
ideological struggle. These issues constantly appear in books, 
magazines and agendas at international philosophical and 


sociological congresses. There are several reasons for this. 
Above all, there is the endeavour by large-scale monopoly 
capital to hold undivided sway over people’s minds, to 
tighten the screws of ideological and psychological pressure 
among the working people, who are increasingly losing their 
faith in bourgeois ideological principles and premises. Next 
there is the increasing struggle in ideology between the 
opposed social systems—the worlds of socialism and capital- 
ism. Consequently, a multitudinous army of sociologists, 
psychologists and other social scientists are pitched into 
battle by the bourgeois states and monopolies in order to in- 
vestigate ways and means of ideological and psychological 
warfare, diversion, their action and_ effectiveness. Then, 
thirdly, there is also the mood of concern and alarm that is 
widespread in the West in regard to the inhuman essence 
and barbaric consequences of the fascist ideologies of Ger- 
many, Italy and other states in the not-so-distant past. 
Many people observe with alarm the growth in neo-Nazi, 
Right-wing extremist and racist ideologies in some capitalist 
countries and seek a way of averting the dangerous trends. 
This mood is certainly evident among a section of bour- 
geois writers. Lastly, the developing states of Asia, Africa 
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and Latin America propound their own ideological concepts 
and doctrines in an attempt to justify their aspirations for 
political, cultural and economic liberation and _ national 
prosperity. The ideologies of national liberation movements 
are also becoming an object of intense study and evaluation 
by bourgeois philosophers and sociologists in advanced capi- 
talist countries. 

In one degree or another, all the circumstances are cause 
for closer attention to problems of ideology, its functions 
and role in contemporary society. An extreme diversity of 
opinions, approaches and interpretations exists in Western 
sociological literature on these questions. Most bourgeois in- 
vestigators portray ideology in every situation as some sort 
of irrational spontaneous force. People infected by ideology, 
they maintain, always tend to be fanatical and are dogmatic 
in the extreme. Mass movements and states governed by a 
particular ideology are said to be a threat to the law estab- 
lished and sanctified by the Church and the traditions of 
law and order. Bourgeois theoreticians habitually depict 
ideology as a parochial system of dogma that serves to 
justify particular interests of a social group or class. Ide- 
ology for them is not a form of understanding social reality, 
but merely a means of justifying political, economic, moral 
and other ideals. This, they opine, is incompatible with social 
science. 


KARL MANNHEIM AND IDEOLOGY 


Karl Mannheim (1893-1947) was a typical liberal Western 
bourgeois sociologist. His interpretation of ideological con- 
sciousness is still regarded in the West as the classical view. 
Mannheim propounded his views on ideology mainly in his 
works The Sociology of Knowledge, written in 1927, and 
Ideology and Utopia, 1929 (translated in 1936 into English). 
Mannheim gave the fullest analysis of the inter-relationship 
between ideology and society, and ideology and science from 
a bourgeois-liberal point of view. Science for him was 
objective by virtue of its non-partisanship and impartiality, 
while ideology, being partisan and class-biased was always 
subjective and always distorted genuine knowledge of re- 
ality. In spite of criticism, sometimes harsh, of certain prop- 
ositions and conclusions in Mannheim’s work, his general 
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treatment of ideology is widely accepted. It has served even 
as a basis for some other fashionable bourgeois theories; at 
any rate contemporary philosophy and sociology extensively 
employ Mannheim’s arguments as a justification for their 
novel concepts. As the American sociologist, J. La Palom- 
bara, rightly states, if one contests virtually any argument 
advanced by Bell, Lipset or other proponents of the “end of 
ideology” school, one finds oneself at odds with Mannheim, 
for almost every argument they use contains his concepts.1 

The sociology of knowledge was declared by Mannheim 
to be the latest word in the theory of cognition, a theory of 
social knowledge and social teaching. Undoubtedly, Mann- 
heim wanted to some extent to counterpose it to empirical 
sociology which had begun to develop rapidly in the inter- 
war years. Hence his desire to deal with major theoretical 
problems. There is also no doubt that his contemptuous 
attitude towards ideology was somewhat influenced by the 
fact that Nazi ideology was rapidly developing in Germany 
at that time. In the 1930s, Mannheim was forced to emi- 
grate to England. Objectively, however, his sociology of 
knowledge stayed within the bounds of bourgeois reaction 
to the Marxist understanding of the réle of ideology in social 
life. It aspired to overcome the “narrowness” and “restrict- 
edness” of the Marxist theory of cognition of social phenom- 
ena. Meanwhile, Mannheim was not loath to borrow from 
Marxism. “A distinguished aspect of Mannheim’s work,” 
writes Irving Horowitz, ‘was to reveal the specific historical 
position of intellectuals in past and present societies, and 
to show in addition that the principles of scientific socialism 
were themselves the product of intellectual currents with 
severe ideological limitations.”? 

The sociology of knowledge, according to Mannheim, 
“explores the functional dependence of each intellectual 
standpoint on the differentiated social group reality stand- 
ing behind it.”3 As Mannheim himself admitted, the notion 


1 J. La Palombara, “Decline of Ideology” in The American Political 
Science Review, Vol. LX, 1966, No. 1, p. 13. 

2 1. L. Horowitz, Philosophy, Science and the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge, Springfield (Ill), 1961, p. 127. 

3K. Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, London, 
1952, p. 190. 
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of social causation of knowledge “had first been formulated 
in terms of the Marxian philosophy of history”’.! He inter- 
preted this thesis, however, in the spirit of absolute relativism 
and came in the end to completely unscientific conclusions. 

His conceptual scheme is as follows. Just as with his pre- 
decessors, Rickert and Weber, we find in Mannheim a 
decisive dichotomy between natural science and social science. 
The type of knowledge expressed in natural science, he 
maintained, was fundamentally different from historical 
knowledge. It was the aim of natural science to understand 
what was general and universal, necessary and law- 
governed. The method in these sciences, therefore, lay in 
generalising and grouping the various phenomena and pro- 
cesses under common concepts and theories. The aim, how- 
ever, of social, historical science was to comprehend isolated, 
specific and individual phenomena. As a result, their method 
was one of individualising, describing specific historical 
existence which was accepted as unique, not governed by 
any overall need and law. 

Bourgeois philosophy and sociology cannot resolve the 
problem of the monism of man’s cognitive capacity, for it 
would then have to make a choice between the following 
alternatives: whether to reject the laws of nature (physical, 
chemical, and so on)—and then obviously to be at odds 
with contemporary natural science, or to recognise social 
laws and the possibility of comprehending and controlling 
them, yet that would in no way tie in with the general 
principles of the bourgeois outlook. There remains a third 
way—a gnosiological dualism, i.e., differentiation between 
the knowledge of society and knowledge of nature both in 
character and in method. 

Mannheim, however, used somewhat different arguments 
in regard to this bifurcation by contrast with Weber, Win- 
delband and Rickert. According to Mannheim, knowledge 
which natural science provides was not determined by a so- 
cial viewpoint or social being; that means that it was de- 
prived of any subjectivity and its “measure was the ideal 
of absolute truth”. Historical knowledge was quite unthink- 
able outside of a social position or perspective. It was noth- 


1 Ibid., p. 182, 
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ing more than anillusion to think that one might have 
“absolute” values in this area. In such social positions, 
Mannheim said, there was nothing absolute and they simply 
reflected a certain viewpoint produced by the social being 
of their proponents. 

Historical knowledge “depends on a definite perspective 
in that the historicity of the cultural phenomena we are 
trying to analyse would appear in an entirely different light 
from a different level of questioning and from another 
standpoint.”’! Social theories, therefore, could not aspire to 
“absolute truths” which would be acceptable to all social 
groups. Social theories were an expression of specific points 
of view by social classes and, as such, could provide only 
relative knowledge i.e., knowledge functionally dependent 
on the social position of classes, on their economic and 
political interests. Such knowledge is inadequate in Mann- 
heim’s view; he believed the opposite to be the case; it was 
distorted because of its social bias or class causality. Mann- 
heim postulated that the task of exposing social theories, 
and proving their inadequacy could be achieved by showing 
that given theories had arisen and existed as a_ spiritual 
expression of the social status of a certain group or class. 
Thus, according to Mannheim, the history of social cognition 
was in a certain degree a chain of mistakes and errors. 
“Marxism furnishes no exception to this rule.” 

Mannheim recognised two forms of socially-distorted 
thinking—ideology and utopia. He divided ideology into the 
particular and the total or general. The former applied to 
a situation where a social group regarded certain ideas and 
notions of its opponents as distorting reality. This covered 
a wide range of distortions—from premeditated lies to semi- 
conscious distortions, from the deception of others to self- 
deception. The total conception of ideology was used to 
characterise the structure of the mind of a social group in 
its totality or even a whole era, as being distorted. The roots 
of particular ideology were subjective and psychological. 
The total ideology was objectively determined by the entire 


4K. Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, London, 
1952, p. 130. 
2K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, London, 1936, p. 69. 
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social and spiritual life of an epoch. According to Mann- 
heim, ideologies corresponded to the interests of ruling social 
groups which sought to preserve the séatus quo and conse- 
quently had a conservative character. From the point of view 
of the social determination of cognition, they were designated 
as “transcendent” or “unreal” because they did not “fit into 
the current order”.! Ideologies were attributable to those 
factors which no longer existed at the moment ideologies 
appeared. 

Social theories of opposition and oppressed social groups 
were designated as utopias, which were revolutionary and 
directed to destroying the status quo. But “utopias too tran- 
scend the social situation, for they too orient conduct towards 
elements which the situation, in so far as it is realised at the 
time, does not contain.”2 The tragedy of human social 
thought, in Mannheim’s view, was that it was determined 
either by social reality, which no longer existed in actuality 
(and then we would be concerned with ideological thought), 
or by social reality (and then a utopian thought would arise). 
In both events, reality would be concealed and distorted.? 

One has to admit that certain propositions of Mannheim 
are correct, such as, for example, his idea about the class 
nature of social theories. On the whole, however, his theory 
is unacceptable due to its extreme nihilism in relation to 
man’s cognitive capacity. This nihilism contains at least two 
radical errors. 

The first is that Mannheim wanted to indicate the social 
function of ideology and utopia without analysing the social 
function of the groups and classes which were the bearers of 
those modes of thought. He wanted to show the dynamics 
of ideas in historical development without studying the 
dynamics of that historical development itself, without in- 
vestigating the structure of society, of power and the trends 
of development in a society and among classes which were 
the bearers of progress or reaction. In defining all the points 
of view, all the prospects, as equally distorting reality, 
Mannheim ultimately undermined his own fundamental 


1 Tbid., p. 175. 
2 Tbid., p. 176. 
3 Ibid. p. 175. 
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thesis about the social causality of knowledge. Cognition 
became distorted in every case. Although he correctly noted 
the fact thatthe interests of certain social groups and 
classes are a factor in distorting genuine knowledge of 
reality, Mannheim quite unjustifiably draws the conclusion 
that the interests of all classes at all times deformed that 
knowledge. 

His second error concerns the problem of truth. Relatively 
objective truth did not exist, as far as Mannheim was con- 
cerned. In all his judgements, he based himself on the idea 
that only absolute truth could be objective truth. Yet, since 
no social class or group could possess such a truth, there 
could not be objective truth at all. This proposition charac- 
terised Mannheim’s entire approach to spiritual life, and 
he did not try to investigate the objective content (even 
though relatively true) of the various points of view and 
perspectives; he simply stated categorically that, from other 
points of view and in other perspectives, this essence seemed 
distorted. He ended up with an infinity of distorted knowl- 
edge which lent his conceptions extreme relativism. 

In an attempt to escape from this predicament, Mannheim 
made truth an attribute of the object. “The ultimate sub- 
stratum which unfolds in time has its truth in its progress. 
That it is accessible only from various perspectives is itself 
an aspect of this truth.”! Truth for Mannheim was to be 
found in the real process of life, in the historical substratum, 
rather than in theoretical constructions and reasoning. This 
basic idea, however, leads Mannheim into difficulty and 
contradiction which nullify all his central premises. First 
and foremost it brings him to a pluralistic conception of 
truth. The real historical process was, he said, absolute, true 
and unique. If that is the case, how can one reconcile the 
integrity of this process with the multiplicity of truth 
about it? How can one reconcile the monism of historical 
development with gnosiological pluralism? To pose such a 
question by no means removes the relativism. Finally, a 
consistent development of the thesis that “truth is the 
historical process itself” may lead to an apology for every- 


1K. Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, p. 130. 
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thing that is accomplished or has been accomplished in 
history. 

That is in very general outline Mannheim’s approach to 
ideology. Objectively his idea was that any ideology ap- 
peared as a distorted image of reality, as something opposed 
to objective knowledge. 

In Mannheim’s opinion, a study of social consciousness 
could not be made from a biased class position, since another 
ideology would be constructed with all its faults and weak- 
nesses which existed in that form of consciousness. He 
therefore put forward the thesis of replacing the doctrine of 
ideology by sociology of knowledge. “The simple theory of 
ideology develops into the sociology of knowledge,” he 
wrote; its main task was to overcome narrow class view- 
points. “Thus, it becomes the task of the sociological history 
of thought to analyse without regard for party biases all 
the factors in the actually existing social situation which 
may influence thought. This sociologically oriented history 
of ideas is destined to provide modern men with a revised 
view of the whole historical process.”! Mannheim argued 
that the sociology of knowledge possessed at least two 
advantages over studies of ideologies (including Marxist); 
they were: it resolved the problem of the relativism of social 
cognition and eliminated the one-sided party approach, since 
its methodology was based on a synthesis of various per- 
spectives or class standpoints. Let us look briefly at this 
argument. 

Mannheim called sociology of knowledge relational 
rather than relativist, inasmuch as it was based on proposi- 
tions that “there are spheres of thought in which it is im- 
possible to conceive of absolute truth existing independently 
of the values and position of the subject and unrelated to 
the social context.... Relativism combines this historical- 
sociological insight with an older theory of knowledge which 
was as yet unaware of the interplay between conditions of 
existence and modes of thought, and which modelled its 
knowledge after static prototypes such as might be 
exemplified by the proposition 2X 2—4. This older type 
of thought which regarded such examples as the model of 


4 K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 69. 
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all thought, was necessarily led to the rejection of all those 
forms of knowledge which were dependent on the subjective 
standpoint and the social situation of the knower, and which 
were, hence, merely ‘relative’.”! Mannheim would deprive 
sociology of absolute truth, but since that truth was 
said to be equal to objective truth, he removed them 
both. Relativism remained the same as_ relational- 
ism. Indeed, relational knowledge, according to Mann- 
heim, “can only be formulated with reference to the 
position of the observer”,? i.e., if we have made a judge- 
ment, we must not make it in abstract and absolute notions, 
but should always include in this formula concrete circum- 
stances to which it refers. That could take Mannheim away 
from relativism if he were able to allow that in history 
there existed a certain law-governed repetitiveness of pro- 
cesses and phenomena. He regarded the movement of 
society, however, as something absolute in every respect. 
History could not repeat itself in his view. At any given 
moment, the world was something absolutely new and unique 
which meant that one and the same truths could not be 
real more than once. Thus, despite Mannheim’s desire he 
cannot escape from relativism. His differentiation of rela- 
tivism and relationalism is simply a play on words. 

Finally, let us take a brief look at another question posed 
by Mannheim in the overall context of his sociology of 
knowledge. That is the question of the special réle of intel- 
lectuals in acquiring genuine knowledge of social reality. 
Mannheim argued that adequate knowledge was only pos- 
sible if it were created by a free-standing intellectual group 
not contaminated by any practical (economic and political) 
interests, standing above classes and the class struggle. In 
his opinion, intellectuals were a special privileged group, 
since the social causality of their thinking was exceptionally 
weak. As a consequence, they could attain what other social 
groups and classes, very much interested in retaining the 
status quo or in destroying it, could not attain, i.e., “a total 


1 K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, pp. 70-71. 

2 Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Mannheim was undoubtedly influenced here by Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, which is manifest throughout his concepts. 
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perspective” in which they overcame the contradictions and 
bias of each class or group point of view. Only the intellec- 
tuals, therefore, were capable of synthesising partisan views 
and thereby gaining objective truth. 

In contemporary society, wrote Mannheim, the intellec- 
tuals were recruited from practically all social strata. 
Universities took and formed the sons and daughters of the 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, urban and rural residents, 
Catholics and Protestants. They all had one thing in 
common—education. Mannheim wrote, “Although they are 
too differentiated to be regarded as a single class, there is, 
however, one unifying sociological bond between all groups 
of intellectuals, namely, education, which binds them 
together in a striking way. Participation in a common educa- 
tional heritage progressively tends to suppress differences 
of birth, status, profession, and wealth, and to unite the 
individual educated people on the basis of the education 
they have received.”! However, this common denominator 
led not to a dead monotony but to a complex unity in which 
differences in origin were somehow retained. Mannheim 
again, “with the increase in the number and variety of the 
classes and strata from which the individual groups of in- 
tellectuals are recruited, there comes greater multiformity 
and contrast in the tendencies operating on the intellectual 
level which ties them to one another. The individual, then, 
more or less takes a part in the mass of mutually conflicting 
tendencies.”2 

All that, in Mannheim’s opinion, created the prereq- 
uisites for free, unbiased thinking. Education did away 
with (to a large extent, if not fully) one-sidedness in one’s 
understanding of the world, which individuals possessed as 
a result of their social origin, system of education and so 
on. In other words, education debilitated class interest, a 
class or partisan approach to the problems of social reality. 
It developed an appreciation of reality conspicuous for its 
multiplicity or universality. As a result, Mannheim argued, 
the intellectuals represented an “unanchored, relatively 
classless stratum”,? capable of and destined for expound- 

{ K. Mannheim, Jdeology and Utopia, p. 138. 


2 Tbid., p. 140. 
3 Ibid. p. 137. 
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ing the fullest synthesis of different trends of the age. Con- 
sequently, social science was possible only as “pure” 
knowledge unconnected with any class or social interests 
other than the interests of the process of cognition itself; 
only a socially-unattached intelligentsia could provide truth 
in the social sciences. 

This conclusion is an illusion in regard to the bourgeois 
liberal intellectual. Social history has never seen and will 
never see a “pure” disinterested social science. How is it 
possible to construct a social theory which would not affect 
in one way or another the interests of existing classses? Can 
theories arise if classes or society as a whole are not in- 
terested in them? And are we not witnesses to the fact that 
if even some bourgeois liberal intellectuals sometimes try 
to put forward ideas and theories that appear to be non- 
partisan and above class, do not these theories and ideas 
inevitably become used by classes (usually by reactionary 
classes) to combat other classes and social groups? If we 
allow that Mannheim himself elaborated his sociology of 
knowledge in the most neutral way, it is clear that his 
criticism of ideological consciousness is used today by the 
“end of ideology” proponents in the fight against communist 
ideology, against progressive theories and views. 

As an intellectual, Mannheim absolutises the importance 
of education in the process of comprehending social phenom- 
ena. There is no argument that university education broad- 
ens people’s mind, makes them competent in a particular 
field of knowledge and activity. That to some extent brings 
people together on the basis of their higher education. 
Mannheim will not see, however, the class nature and 
class direction of education; he thereby loses sight of 
reality. 

Marxists in the last century already pointed to the class 
character of education in a class society. Even bourgeois 
scholars recognise this fact today. Moreover, the direct 
dependence of universities and colleges in Western Europe 
and America on big business, the government and, in many 
cases, on the armed services, has attained today such a 
scale and depth that it has become a source of many vocif- 
erous protests both from students and from faculties. 
Erstwhile notions of “university liberties” are as dead as the 
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dodo. It is therefore quite erroneous to maintain that class 
differences and oppositions fade away in the process of 
education. 

An educated man is faced with two alternatives as far as 
class adherence is concerned: either he maintains the posi- 
tion of the class from which he emerged and uses the 
knowledge he has received for a clearer and more precise 
formulation of the outlook of that class, or he crosses over 
to another class and devotes himself to the cause of serving 
its interests. One must add, too, that many bourgeois liberal 
intellectuals endeavour to formulate certain “above-class” 
and “above-party” principles and standards in cognition 
and social action (in philosophy, sociology, ethics and the 
arts). Such attempts have led ultimately to the defence of 
the positions of the bourgeois class. Intellectuals are not 
an integral social group; the class character of society implies 
the class character of intellectuals. They have never been 
a social group in their own right. 

Mannheim’s ideas on ideology and the sociology of knowl- 
edge were a bourgeois liberal reaction to the Marxist- 
Leninist evaluation of the part played by ideology and 
consciousness in social development. Despite his critical 
remarks about the openly-reactionary ideology of monopoly 
capital, his main line of attack was nonetheless against 
Marxism, this permeated the whole of Mannheim’s argu- 
ment and determined his basic premises and conclusions. 
In developing his argument, Mannheim was forced to take 
up positions which brought him to scientific insolvency and 
barrenness. He took as a basis of his work the thesis on the 
irreconcilability of social theory and social practice. As a 
result, he could not properly understand and evaluate either 
the gnosiological aspect of ideologies or their social func- 
tion. Consciousness turned out to be powerless in any radical 
change or improvement of social reality. Any resolution of 
central antagonisms in social development became either 
illusory or unfeasible. The sociology of knowledge, as it 
was developed by Mannheim, was sceptical in regard to the 
practical effects of consciousness on the historical process. 
Consciousness was depicted as a helpless plaything faced by 
the blind and fateful forces of society. 
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INTERPRETATION OF IDEOLOGY IN BOURGEOIS 
SOCIOLOGY 


Mannheim’s treatment of the problems of the interconnec- 
tion between ideology and society, ideology and _ social 
science had a great impact on subsequent bourgeois theories. 
In investigating questions of ideology, contemporary Western 
sociologists base themselves to a large degree on Mann- 
heim’s theses. One trend in particular stands out: their at- 
tempts to “correct” and “to specify” Mannheim’s notion of 
ideology, thereby avoiding his extreme relativism. At the 
same time, the fundamental idea that any ideology 
represents a form of false consciousness remains unchanged. 
If we look at the problem from a gnosiological point of 
view, we may assert that one of the theoretical props of the 
“end of ideology” doctrine has been, in fact, its abstract and 
formal identification of ideology with false consciousness, 
ignoring both the nature of a particular ideology, its 
theoretical and cognitive structure, and the nature of its 
material vehicle—a social class or group. It is not hard to 
discover the ideological and political hidden motive of such 
an approach, which involves attempts to discredit advanced 
and progressive theories of our time and, primarily, 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Now let us examine certain typical writings on ideology 
in contemporary bourgeois sociology. The American sociolo- 
gist, Joseph S. Roucek, continues the Mannheim tradition 
and stresses an appreciation of any ideology as distorted 
consciousness. He claims that ideology is a system of ideas 
not reflecting reality but mainly prescribing a particular 
view on the world in the light of what it should be. It rep- 
resents a theory of social life which “approaches fact from 
the standpoint of ideals”. Ideology makes reality fit 
prescribed schemes in order to prove the correctness of that 
ideal; ideology is interested not in scientific cognition of the 
truth but only its political or philosophical ideal. In his 
words, “ideologies are therefore a synthesis of facts and 
assumptions arranged to support an ideal which is not 
always in accord with social facts.”! He writes further that 


4 J. S. Roucek, “A History of the Concept of Ideology”, Journal of 
the History of Ideas, Vol. V., 1944, No. 4, p. 480. 
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“there is a fundamental difference in method and aim be- 
tween the ideologist and the social scientist.... Ideologies 
are pervaded with values. Actions and ideas, as well as 
ideals, are regarded as ‘right’ or ‘wrong’.... Science describes 
and explains what ‘is’, and says nothing about what ‘ought to 
be’. It recognises only facts, which are brute and ‘indifferent’. 
The subjective evaluation, the ‘value-judgement’ is left to 
the ideologist.”* Consequently, in Roucek’s view, every 
ideology is false because ideological consciousness always 
signifies subjectivist arbitrariness. 

The Canadian sociologist, L. H. Garstin, equates ideology 
with a fatalistic view of human history. He writes that, “an 
individual who accepts an ideology accepts a philosophy 
of society in which the past flows inevitably into the present 
and the present flows equally inevitably into the future. In 
this way, ideologies provide a conceptual scheme according 
to which the individual may govern his actions. They 
constitute a frame of reference giving the social process 
meaning for the individual and indicating the part he must 
play in the drama of existence. In this sense, they are con- 
cerned with final ends, with the problem of the ultimate. 
Because of these characteristics all ideologies contain four 
basic elements. Ideologies in the true sense of the term 
include in their schemes a philosophy of history, an analysis 
of the present stage of man’s development in the light of 
that philosophy, a projection of the analysis into the future, 
and an analysis of the human actions necessary to hasten 
the inevitable outcome predicted in the projection of events 
into the future.’”’2 

Further, Garstin talks of certain other features charac- 
teristic of all ideologies. In the first place they tend to be 
intolerant.... “This intolerance is usually revealed in a 
narrowness of doctrine which forbids deviation from the 
party-line, from the accepted principles and propositions 
which constitute the ideologies, and in a fanatical belief in 
their absolute rightness. The consequence is a consistent and 
violent attack on opposing ideologies.” 


1 Ibid., p. 480-81. 


27 L. H. Garstin, Each Age Is a Dream. A Study in Ideologies, 
Toronto, 1953, p. 3. 


3 Ibid, p. 4. 
4—559 
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Clearly, Garstin has an idealistic and formal approach 
to ideology. He leaves aside problems of origin and class 
or social essence of ideologies, their constituent aspect. 
Ideologies are divorced from social structure and, primarily, 
from classes, and are depicted as independent spiritual 
formations that determine the behaviour of certain groups 
of people. The idea dominating his whole thesis is that 
ideologies are somehow an extraordinary phenomenon in 
social life, and that only a certain part of the community is 
affected by “ideologism”, while the rest of humanity (with 
whom he obviously has a great deal of sympathy and among 
whom he includes himself) has no ideology whatsoever. 

It is true, he admits, that “ideologies, too, satisfy certain 
needs characteristic of men dwelling in community. These 
needs are three in number: the need for economic welfare, 
the need for meaning and the need for self-regard and self- 
respect, the desire for status....”1 Here too, however, 
Garstin takes an abstract approach which prevents him from 
providing any substantive description of these needs. This 
is, for example, how he judges the correlation between 
ideologies and the meaning of history: “the desire for mean- 
ing is always present in the individual but it becomes 
particularly acute when the individual is unable to under- 
stand or to control the economic, political and social forces 
which toss him now in one direction and now in another 
without any apparent plan.”’2 He goes on to say that, “when 
the forces operating in society become so complex and so in- 
terrelated that it is extremely difficult for the average 
individual to analyse the causal sequences at work ... men 
seek for some theory that will interpret the meaning of the 
events that are taking place.’ Ideology, in his view, fulfils 
that function: “it gives the individual life, and the life of 
society, meaning... .”4 

Finally, the author highlights one more characteristic of 
ideologies. He maintains that they serve “as an integrating 
force in the society which they dominate”.> Ideologies unite 

1. H. Garstin, Each Age Is a Dream. A Study in Ideologies, To- 
ronto, 1953, p. 5. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

4 Tbid. 


5 Thid., p. 6. 
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people for the sake of obtaining economic, political, military 
or other social ends; they bind society together. For that 
reason, Garstin maintains, an ideological society is a 
totalitarian society. Where ideologies are accorded less im- 
portance, the society is democratic and pluralist, allowing 
different points of view. 

That is the point of view of a typical representative of 
bourgeois sociology. Garstin concentrates on the external, 
superficial and, in the given case, social and psychological 
aspect of ideologies. He does not try even to reveal the 
social and class roots of ideologies; moreover, his analysis 
of ideologies is completely at variance with his analysis of 
social reality. He is, therefore, typically idealist and formal 
in his approach. The concepts he uses to describe ideology 
are abstract and confused, and permit various interpreta- 
tions, while his overall view is distorted. What, for example, 
does he mean when he says that ideologies are an integrating 
force in society? This is valid only in a very limited sense, 
for in each case ideology is primarily an expression of other, 
more profound (mainly economic) “integrating forces”. It 
binds people to the extent that there are general economic, 
political and other interests which are the real “integrating 
force”. Further, this formulation of Garstin’s does not touch 
the substantive aspect of the question, for what ends and by 
what means ideology unites people. As a result, all ideologies 
are set on the same footing: communist, bourgeois, national- 
liberation and so on—and this opens the way to arbitrary 
manipulation. 

The idea that ideology is a brake on rapid social develop- 
ment has recently attained considerable support. The Amer- 
ican sociologist, Joseph Spengler, for example, has written 
that ideology may be likened to other irrational or non- 
rational social forces, like value-orientations, and that 
“ideology... retards both economic development and 
political development. ...”! The reason for this, he believes, 
is that ideology presupposes movement in one direction and 
rejects other possible versions, as a result of its lack of 


1 J. J. Spengler, “Theory, Ideology, Non-Economic Values and 
Politico-Economic Development”, in R. Braibanti, J. J. Spengler (eds.), 
fradition, Ualues and Socio-Economic Development, London, 1961, 
p. 31. 
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objectivity. It is not difficult to discern the blatant political 
bias against socialist countries and young developing states 
in this thesis. 

Now let us turn to another aspect of contemporary bour- 
geois sociology. As mentioned above, some writers make 
out that the appearance, development and existence of ideol- 
ogies is associated with particular mass movements or social 
events, such as Nazism, neo-Nazism, nationalism, Right- 
and Left-wing extremism and the cold war, while the 
normal course of bourgeois society is very little connected 
with any ideology. The glaring discrepancy between this 
idea and the reality of capitalist states today, however, 
is all too obvious. Even the “average individual” is not taken 
in by the invalid and illusory sociological ideas that try to 
prove that ideology applies only to the communist world. 
For he is aware of the tentacular ideological and propaganda 
machine that tries to manipulate public opinion, the ideo- 
logical coercion of the masses which is one of the paramount 
functions of the alliance of the corporations with the state, 
the ideological warfare against socialist states and the in- 
ternational communist movement, ideological polemics and 
differences among various groups of the bourgeoisie. 

Bourgeois sociologists are searching for a way out of 
the situation in which they find themselves and are invent- 
ing concepts that depict bourgeois ideology in roseate colours 
and discredit communist ideology. The eminent British 
sociologist, Morris Ginsberg, undertook just such an attempt. 
Following on Karl Popper’s ideas of open and closed 
societies, Ginsberg maintains that one ought to differentiate 
between “open” and “closed” ideologies. By “closed” ideol- 
ogies he means “self-contained and complete systems 
demanding all or none commitment, of the kind demanded 
by, for example, Bolshevist communism.”! On the other 
hand, he believes that “liberalism, conservatism, socialism 
in its non-Marxist varieties” are ideologies of another hue. 
They are “open” ideologies. “The strength of the open 
ideologies is that they are often criticised from within and 
that they also learn from each other.... They recognise 


{ M. Ginsberg, “Facts and Values”, The Advancement of Science, 
Vol. XEX, 1963, No. 81, p. 418. 
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their one-sidedness and discover wider areas of agree- 
ment.” In Ginsberg’s view, the main difference here is that 
“open” ideologies, as opposed to “closed” ideologies, borrow 
certain principles and ideas from one another, mutually 
enrich one another and peacefully co-exist. Such an approach 
is quite fallacious. In fact, “open” ideologies—‘“liberalism, 
conservatism, socialism in its non-Marxist versions’ —are 
only forms of the same bourgeois ideology and are based on 
the same principles and premises. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that they should learn from one another. Not one 
of them, however, has borrowed or can borrow any salient 
ideas or principles from communist ideology, which is op- 
posed to them by its class origin, content and social essence. 

Despite the obvious untenability of the division into 
“open” and “closed” ideologies, the idea is widely vaunted 
among bourgeois ideologists. It has penetrated the social- 
democratic, revisionist and opportunist press and serves to 
substantiate various opinions on peaceful coexistence between 
communist and bourgeois ideologies. 

If one is to use the terms “open” and ‘‘closed”, then com- 
munist ideology is precisely an open one. It arose as a result 
of the foregoing development of social thought and it 
absorbed all the progressive attainments of philosophy, 
political economy and socialism. Communist ideology is open 
to all the latest scientific discoveries. 

Contemporary bourgeois sociology has, overall, a con- 
siderable variety of interpretations of the essence of ideology 
as a social phenomenon. The Norwegian sociologist, Arne 
Naess, has composed a typology of concepts concerning 
ideology that amount to over thirty.2 The Polish sociologist, 
Jerzy Wiatr, has also produced a typology of the definitions 
of ideology used in modern Western sociological literature.? 
It is worth looking at this latter work for a better under- 
standing of the various approaches to criticism of bourgeois 
sociological theories. These concepts may first of all be 


1 Thid. 

2 A, Naess, Democracy, Ideology and Objectivity. Studies in the 
Semantics and Cognitive Analysis of Ideological Controversy, Oslo- 
Oxford, 1956, pp. 160-68. 

3 J. Wiatr, Czy zmierzch ery ideologii? Problemy polityki i ideo- 
logii w Swiecie wspolczesnym, Warsaw, 1966. 
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divided into three large groups corresponding to the accent 
which their authors put on describing ideologies, i.e., to 
classify them from the point of view of origin, structure and, 
lastly, from the point of view of the functions which they 
pursue. 


GENETIC DEFINITIONS 


1. Ideology is identified with the spiritual structure of the 
age. Such, in particular, is one aspect of Mannheim’s con- 
cept of “total ideology” which by comparison with the 
concept of “particular ideology” includes a totality of 
theories, doctrines and concepts that are typical for an entire 
historical epoch. 

2. Ideology is identified with the spiritual structure of a 
particular social group. A second aspect of the Mannheim 
concept of “total ideology” is, for example, the totality of 
ideas characteristic of a social class or group of people. This 
definition is particularly widespread in bourgeois sociology 
today and is in principle borrowed from Marxism. It is no 
longer possible to ignore the dependence that exists between 
the consciousness of a class or social group and its socio- 
economic status in society. Donald MacRae has written that, 
“when people today hear the word ‘ideology’ they almost 
automatically associate it with some aspect of class conscious- 
ness or class feeling which has coloured thought or desire”’.1 


STRUCTURAL DEFINITIONS 


1. Ideology is identified with systems of views which 
contain value-judgements. This identification of ideology 
with evaluation is extremely popular in bourgeois philosophy. 
The American sociologist, Walter Metzger, gives the follow- 
ing definition: “By ‘ideology’ I mean a system of beliefs 
that presents value-judgements as empirical truths in order 
to justify, with or without conscious intent, a particular 
socio-economic group’s claim to material and _prestigial 


1D. G. MacRae, Ideology and Society. Papers in Sociology and 
Politics, London-Melbourne-Toronto, 1961, p. 63. 
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rewards.”! Aron also postulates that ideology is charac- 
terised by the presence of value-judgements. 

2. Ideology is identified with a system of views which 
contains directives to action. Many sociologists highlight 
this particular aspect of ideologies. In A Dictionary of the 
Social Sciences by the American sociologist, D. Gould, one 
finds the following definition: “Jdeology is a pattern of 
beliefs and concepts (both factual and normative) which 
purpose is to explain complex social phenomena with a view 
to directing and simplifying socio-political choices facing 
individuals and groups.’ 


FUNCTIONAL DEFINITIONS 


1. A distinguishing feature of ideology is said to be its 
social function in relation to the socio-economic status of 
any group whose views it expresses. Ideology is defined as 
a pattern of ideas, values and symbols intended to maintain 
the conditions of life of a particular group, to change them 
partially or completely to alter these conditions. 

2. Ideology is identified with a spiritual system that is 
functionally dependent only on conservative social groups. 
Karl Mannhein, talking of the difference between ideologies 
and utopias, retained the concept of ideology as a sum total 
of ideas associated with the interests and desires of conser- 
vative social groups interested in preserving the status quo. 

Such a classification, naturally, is not exhaustive. Many 
definitions of ideology given by bourgeois writers cannot 
be pithily presented in a single “graph”. Nonetheless, this 
classification is valuable for providing information because 
it shows the abundance of bourgeois literature on this issue. 
In the sense that the prevailing tendency is to bring ideol- 
ogy down to the level of false consciousness, this abundance 
of points of view and approaches actually tends not so much 
to facilitate a scientific resolution of the problems concern- 
ing ideology as to obscure what are already complicated 
problems. 


1 °W. Metzger, “Ideology and the Intellectual: A Study of Thor- 
stein Veblen”, Philosophy of Science, April, 1949, Vol. 16, No. 2. 
p. 125. 
2D. Gould, Op. cit., p. 315. 
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Any particular problem in social science can be properly 
tackled only within the bounds of a genuinely scientific 


social theory. Therefore, in spite of the fact that many bour- 
geois sociologists observe various characteristics of ideology 
as a social phenomenon, they are unable to find a correct 
solution to the problem as a whole, since their principal 
premises in relation to society and the laws of its develop- 
ment are unscientific. 





THE CONCEPT 
OF IDEOLOGY AND “END OF IDEOLOGY” THEORISTS 


Let us see how “end of ideology” theorists deal with the 
concept of ideology. Since they do not provide a precise and 
clear exposition of the issue, it is not easy to generalise 
about their conclusions. The fact is that they formulate the 
concept of ideology in a rather nebulous and contradictory 
manner. At the same time, though, one can say that the 
abstract formalism typical as a whole of the positivist and 
neo-positivist treatment of ideology is particularly evident 
and grotesque in the “end of ideology” theory. Its adherents 
believe that all ideologies possess a certain number of signs 
which are formal. Some are not always essential and some 
are simply lacking in many ideological systems. One gains 
the impression that the model of ideology is created in an 
a priori fashion, speculatively, without an investigation into 
the ideologies that actually exist. The authors somehow have 
set themselves the goal of attributing all manner of adverse 
and negative features to the concept of ideology, of present- 
ing in a concentrated form what other bourgeois critics have 
written about this social phenomenon. From this point of 
view, of course, it is not hard to draw the conclusion that 
ideology is outmoded and unnecessary. 

Most “end of ideology” founders adhere to the Mannheim 
distinction between ideology and utopia. Bell, for example, 
says that ideology is a system of views and convictions serv- 
ing to maintain and reinforce the existing social system. 
Utopia is orientated on a change in the existing set-up. Bell, 
however, does not subscribe consistently to Mannheim’s 
terminology. He writes about the “twilight of ideology” 
among radical Western intellectuals, i.e., in a milieu which, 
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by his own definition, ought to be a bearer of utopia rather 
than ideology. On the whole, he is inclined towards a “total” 
treatment of ideology as a universal spiritual structure that 
guides the behaviour of individuals and whole groups for 
attaining certain ends. Such a “universal” ideology, as he 
expresses it, is a form of “secular religion”. 

We meet here a curious paradox: despite all their efforts 
to approach the concept of ideology in the broadest, most 
“universal” and “total” sense, the “end of ideology” pro- 
ponents deliberately narrow its content. The terms 
“universal” and “total” are, moreover, employed in the 
sense that ideology provides an all-embracing picture of 
social reality, interprets the entire course of history and has 
necessary consequences in relation to the future develop- 
ment of mankind. 

The clearest understanding of ideology is probably to be 
found in the work of Arthur Schlesinger. “By ideology,” he 
writes, “I mean a body of systematic and rigid dogma by 
which people seek to understand the world—and to preserve 
or transform it.”1 An ideology for him “is not a picture of 
actuality; it is a model derived from actuality, a model 
designed to isolate certain salient features of actuality which 
the model builder, the ideologist, regards as of crucial im- 
portance”.2 Whoever believes in ideology as a saving 
remedy, according to Schlesinger, is committed to a fatalistic 
view of history. 

Schlesinger elucidates his “ideological fatalism” by the 
example of an ideologist’s approach to history—here he 
presumably means any ideologist. An ideologist, he writes, 
considers that a schematic or absolute theory of social 
development, a social credo, reveals all the secrets of history 
and enables him to explain the past and forecast the future. 
To the ideologist the world is an integral whole; the history 
of the world is preordained, its principles are inalienable, 
its aims and values emanate from the fundamental 
theoretical prerequisites. In the old philosophical argument 
about the unity and multiplicity of the world, about monism 
and pluralism, Schlesinger continues, the ideologist argues 


1 A. Schlesinger, M. White, Op. cit., p. 532. 
2 Tbid., p. 534. 
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that the world is a single entity and that the whole of this 
world may be embraced in a single point of view and every- 
thing may be brought down to a single universal system of 
abstract concepts. As a result, people’s belief in ideology 
and ideological principles prevents them from appreciating 
correctly any specific measures that are necessary and pos- 
sible at a particular moment. Therefore, according to 
Schlesinger, ideology is a totality of dogmatic instructions 
torn from the living reality. However he might interpret 
this description, it remains extremely formal and imprecise 
and, therefore, distorts the real social phenomenon. As an 
illustration, let us take such an aspect of the definition as 
dogmatism. Being an essential element in religious and in 
certain other ideological systems, this aspect is present not in 
every ideology, not always and not at every age. After all, 
the incipient bourgeois ideology of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, which conducted a very fierce battle against the 
temporal dogmatists and theologists can hardly be described 
as dogmatic. Furthermore, certain notions in the precise 
social and even natural sciences may be also dogmatic. That 
does not mean that these sciences, because of the presence of 
such elements, become ideologies. Thus, a formal sign of 
dogmatism per se does not expose the essence of ideology. 
Rather the contrary; it veils the class character of ideological 
views and opinions. Schlesinger’s subjectivist treatment of 
ideology is readily apparent. 

Bell describes “total” ideologies in rather more detail, 
but his description is also one-sided and frequently con- 
tradictory. He connects the appearance of ideologies with a 
certain period in the history of European  society—the 
period of intensive development of industrial capitalism and 
ideological struggle in the 18th and 19th centuries. He 
writes that, “whatever its origins among the French philos- 
ophers, ideology as a way of translating ideas into action 
was given its sharpest phrasing by the left Hegelians, by 
Feuerbach and by Marx’! This dating of the origin of 
ideologies is by no means fortuitous, for it reflects his views 
on ideology. Meanwhile, he wishes to emphasise certain of 
its elements. Above all, he depicts any ideology as something 


4D. Bell, Op. cit., p. 370. 
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negative and undesirable (although, in some circumstances, 
evidently inevitable) in social life. It arises, he claims, when 
countries begin their transition to developed “industrial 
society”, when they begin to “modernise”. This transition is 
accompanied by a harsh struggle for forms and methods of 
“industrialisation” among the various social groups and 
classes, the various social upheavals and revolutions. In 
the sphere of ideology this was a struggle often to the 
death; as society becomes “industrial”, one sees the twilight 
of the ideologies of communism, liberalism and conser- 
vatism. So, it would seem, that ideology is somehow a 
relatively short-lived phenomenon in social history. 

To pose the question that way leaves many questions 
begging, especially with regard to previous history. In his 
attempts to answer some of these questions, Bell asserts that 
in many respects ideologies came to replace the religious 
systems that had earlier prevailed. In his opinion, the power 
of ideologies lies in their fervor. “One might say, in fact, 
that the most important, latent function of ideology is to 
tap emotion.”! In that sense they are very close to religion, 
yet while religion symbolised, drained away, dispersed 
emotional energy from the world onto the litany, the liturgy, 
the sacraments, the edifices, the arts, “ideology fuses these 
energies and channels them into politics’’.? 

That is how, in Bell’s opinion, all ideologies incite the 
mass of the public to political action. For that it is neces- 
sary: 

1. to simplify social, political, economic and moral ideas 
to make them accessible to the public at large; 

2. firmly to establish which notions and actions are true 
and correct, and which are false and incorrect; 

3. to demand from one’s ideological followers actions in 
a strictly regulated direction. 

Although ideologies could compete with religion, they 
essentially remained versions of religion by their nature, 
functions and mechanism of influence on people. Ideologies 
are, therefore, nothing more than a particular form of 
“secular religion”. Sensing, evidently, that such a description 


1 Ibid., p. 371. 
2 Thid. 
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is too far from reality, that to describe the teachings of the 
French philosophers, Feuerbach and Marx as “secular reli- 
gion” would be a distortion of historical truth, Bell makes 
certain concessions. He writes that, “by identifying inevita- 
bility with progress, they linked up with the positive values 
of science”.! The idea of social equality and freedom in the 
broadest sense was then a key and attractive proposition to 
many ordinary people. These and suchlike concessions, 
however, do not alter the substance of his argument, in the 
sense that Bell depicts ideologies as a negative and nowadays 
completely outmoded phenomenon. It is hardly surprising, 
then, that he should conclude that ideologies have perverted 
ideas and deformed people’s consciousness. 

This ideological subjectivism, according to Bell, is 
emphasised by yet another circumstance. The rise of ideol- 
ogies in the 18th and 19th centuries corresponded to the 
upsurge in the “class of intellectuals” which endeavoured 
to establish its place in society. Here Bell makes a sharp 
distinction between intellectuals and scholars: only intel- 
lectuals, and not scholars, can form an ideology. Bell 
believes that “the scholar has a bounded field of knowledge, 
a tradition, and seeks to find his place in it, adding to the 
accumulated, tested knowledge of the past as to a mosaic’. 
His aim is objective science, free from all subjective 
elements. “The scholar, qua scholar, is less involved with 
his ‘self’. The intellectual begins with his experience, his 
individual perceptions of the world, his privileges and 
deprivations, and judges the world by these sensibilities.”? 
Despite the entire lack of clarity and precision in such a 
distinction, it is quite clear that subjectivism of ideologies 
has its roots in the subjectivism of understanding reality by 
intellectuals who are not objective scholars. 

It is unnecessary to examine in any detail the views of 
other “end of ideology” theorists in regard to the concept of 
ideology. It is worth making the point, however, that the 
concept usually has the following characteristics: 

a) dogmatism; 

b) utopism (in the sense that its ideals and prescriptions 
are unrealisable); 


1D. Bell, Op. cit., p. 372. 
2 Tbid. 
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c) heightened emotionalism, bias and subjectivism which 
are incompatible with rational science; 

d) rhetoric and sumptuousness of language and formula- 
tions; 

e) ideology is portrayed as a means or instrument of 
spiritual control of the public (which believes in it) in the in- 
terests of the power élite or the creators of ideology. 

This interpretation of ideology inevitably bears the im- 
print of subjectivism. 

It is patently obvious that these characteristics which 
bourgeois sociologists ascribe to ideological patterns are not 
compulsory for every existing ideology, although in in- 
dividual cases they may be essential—as, for example, in 
fascist ideology. Ideologies may have these characteristics, 
but it is quite possible for them to have completely different 
traits. There are unscientific and _ scientific ideologies, 
dogmatic and undogmatic, selfish-class and universal, and 
so on. The nature of ideologies depends on the nature of 
their bearers—social groups and classes, i.e, on whe- 
ther the classes are revolutionary and progressive or 
they are reactionary and conservative. Bourgeois  sociol- 
ogists take a one-sided eclectical view in investigating 
the problems of ideology and social processes as a 
whole, and_ therefore their theory is not an adequate 
reflection of reality. 

The error in method which the “end of ideology” theorists 
commit, is that ideology is looked at from an external and 
superficial point of view. They depict ideology as a psycho- 
logical accretion of the personality or of social groups in 
general. In other words, they do not reveal the social and 
class sources of its origin and function; as a result, ideology 
appears to be only the dreamchild of individual “‘intellec- 
tuals”. The class characteristic, the fundamental trait in 
describing any ideology, in fact, is excluded from a definition 
of the concept of ideology in their conceptualising. Without 
any justification, Bell and other writers put political ideology 
on a level with ideology overall; this results in elementary 
logical mistakes: right at the outset the word “ideology” 
is used in one meaning, while in conclusions it is 
used in another, and this makes it possible to manipulate 
the concepts in an arbitrary way. Many inclusions in the 
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“end of ideology” theory are based on just such an ap- 


proach.! 

The “end of ideology” theory, consequently, is unsound 
in its initial fundamental precepts because it does not con- 
sider the facts of historical development and distorts the 
very essence of ideology as a social phenomenon. 


MARXIST-LENINIST UNDERSTANDING OF IDEOLOGY 


Marxism revealed the objective method of studying 
society as a whole—the materialist approach to history— 
and thereby provided the key to understanding and explain- 
ing ideology, its réle in the life of society and the individual, 
and its connection with science and truth. 

The concept of ideology may be correctly understood only 
with account for the specific historical situation which has 
exerted its influence on its formation and content. The term 
“ideology” was first employed by the French vulgar 
economist and philosopher, Destutt de Tracy (to whom Marx 
devoted a special critical paragraph in Das Kapital), at the 
end of the 18th century. De Tracy believed that ideology 
was a study of ideas, of their origin and of the laws of 
human thought. Not long after Napoleon had come to 
power, de Tracy and certain other prominent economists 
and philosophers (like Constantin Volney and Pierre Cabanis) 
became disillusioned with the Emperor and joined the op- 
position. As a retort, Napoleon scathingly branded them as 
“ideologists”’, i.e, people who propounded useless and un- 
important ideas and who were unfit for useful practical 
activity. 

The term “ideology” entered science as a sociological 
category with the names of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. Their concept of ideology is basically used in two 
meanings. First, in the sense of a false and distorted reflec- 


4 Tt is relevant here to note that some Western critics of the 
“end of ideology” theory also remark on its prejudiced premises. 
Professor Palombara maintains that “those who write about ideology’s 
decline ... intend a pejorative denotation and connotation of the 
term....” (J. La  Palombara, “Decline of Ideology: a Dissent and 
{nterpretation”, The American Political Science Review, Vol. LX, 
1966, No. 1, p. 7). 
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tion of objective reality. The terms “ideologist” and “ideo- 
logical” in the work of Marx and Engels mean the scientific 
untenability of various theoretical constructions. They use 
the words to designate an idealist understanding of the 
history of human society, an understanding by which 
society, social structure and social relations are explained 
from ideas, and not the reverse, that ideas emanate from 
the material conditions of social existence. In The German 
Ideology, they wrote: “Bruno, along with all philosophers 
and ideologists, erroneously regards thoughts and ideas— 
the independent expression in thought of the existing world 
—as the basis of this existing world.”’! Some foreign writers 
assert that Marx and Engels only used the term “ideology” 
in that sense in their earlier works. That is not so. We find 
an analogous use of the term also in the later works. In his 
preparatory work for Anti-Duhring, Engels wrote: “The 
sole content of thinking is the world and the laws of 
thought. 

The general results of the investigation of the world are 
obtained at the end of this investigation, hence are not 
principles, points of departure, but results, conclusions. To 
construct the latter in one’s head, take them as the basis from 
which to start, and then reconstruct the world from them 
in one’s head is zdeology, an ideology which tainted every 
spices of materialism hitherto existing; because while in 
nature the relation of thinking to being was certainly to 
some extent clear to materialism, in history it was not, nor 
did materialism realise the dependence of all thought upon 
the historical material conditions obtaining at the particular 
time. 

As Duhring proceeds from ‘principles’ instead of facts 
he is an ideologist. . . .”2 

In another work by Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the 
End of Classical German Philosophy, he wrote: “Every 
ideology, however, once it has arisen, develops in connection 
with the given concept-material, and develops this material 
further; otherwise it would not be an ideology, that is, 


‘ K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1964, 
p. 101. 
2 F, Engels, Anti-Dihring, Moscow, 1969, p. 400. 
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occupation with thoughts as with independent entities, 
developing independently and subject only to their own 
laws. That the material life conditions of the persons inside 
whose heads this thought process goes on in the last resort 
determine the course of this process remains of necessity 
unknown to these persons, for otherwise there would be an 
end to all ideology.”! 

In many of their works, therefore, Marx and Engels 
employ the concept of ideology to designate a false and 
distorted picture of reality, in the sense of the idealist under- 
standing of it. Yet, in describing the idealist treatment of 
history as ideology, they were opposing bourgeois ideology 
and not the class positions in social science as such. In that 
historical context and, following from that, the prospects 
for the simultaneous victory of the proletariat in several 
large capitalist countries, their criticism of ideology consti- 
tuted a criticism of the unscientific, non-objective and 
untenable nature of bourgeois ideology which represented 
“false consciousness”. They described it as “the distorted 
form in which the sanctimonious and hypocritical ideology 
of the bourgeois voices their particular interests as universal 
interests”.2 Analysis of the essence of false ideology, the 
conditions of its genesis and demise continues to retain its 
importance for exploding various unscientific bourgeois 
theories. 

Now we can look at the way Marx and Engels used the 
term “ideology” in another, wider sense. When they wished 
to underline the overall dependence of the spiritual life of 
society on economic relations, they included in ideology all 
philosophical, political, legal, artistic and other views of a 
society or a class. 

They looked at social ideas from the standpoint of them 
being dependent on the material base, they defined the im- 
portance of ideas depending on their réle in the class 
struggle. In the preface to his work Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx wrote: “The changes in the economic 
foundation lead sooner or later to the transformation of 


4 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 3, 
Moscow, 1970, p. 372. 

2K. Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1964, 
p. 191. 
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the whole immense superstructure. In studying such trans- 
formations it is always necessary to distinguish between the 
material transformation of the economic conditions of pro- 
duction, which can be determined with the precision of 
natural science, and the legal, political, religious, artistic or 
philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men be- 
come conscious of this conflict and fight it out.”! 

In Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy, in his letters on historical German materialism 
and other works, Engels also referred to ideology as com- 
prising political and legal views, philosophy and religion, 
by no means applying any negative connotation to the 
term. For him, as for Marx, ideology was a necessary link in 
the historical development of social consciousness and cogni- 
tion. Ideology was historically determined by the stage that 
society reached in production, science and culture. Marx and 
Engels emphasised the class essence of ideology in society 
divided into antagonistic classes. Engels wrote that the 
Middle Ages “knew no other form of ideology than precisely 
religion and theology. But when the bourgeoisie of the 
eighteenth century was strengthened enough likewise to 
possess an ideology of its own, suited to its own class stand- 
point, it made its great and conclusive revolution, the 
French, appealing exclusively to juristic and_ political 
ideas, and troubling itself with religion only in so far as 
it stood in its way.’ 

It would therefore be wrong to think that Marx and 
Engels put ideology on a par with false consciousness (this 
is precisely the interpretation of ideology that bourgeois 
sociologists today ascribe to Marx and Engels, as one may 
realise in looking at virtually any sociology textbook 
published in the West). Moreover, even in the old “ideo- 
logical” concepts of society, Marx and Engels perceived 
elements of objective truth and regarded many theories as 
correct and corresponding to objective reality. And although 
they did not describe dialectical materialism as an ideology, 
it was they who scientifically elaborated philosophical, 


1K. Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1971, p. 21. 

2K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, 
Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, p. 355. 
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economic, political, legal and ethical views which express 
the basic interests of the proletariat. 

V. I. Lenin described the term “ideology” as ideas and 
views of certain classes and social groups. He terms scien- 
tific socialism a proletarian ideology. He wrote: “‘Social- 
Democracy ... must never for a moment lose sight of our 
ultimate goal, but always carry on propaganda for the 
proletarian ideology—the theory of scientific socialism, viz., 
Marxism—guard it against distortion, and develop it further. 
We must untiringly combat any and every bourgeois 
ideology, regardless of the fashionable and striking garb in 
which it may drape itself.” Lenin therefore introduced the 
notion of “scientific ideology”. 

In Soviet philosophical literature, the term “ideology” is 
used in several meanings. When we speak of ideology in 
the broad sense of the word, we mean that social conscious- 
ness is subdivided into social psychology and ideology. We 
mean by the latter a sum total of forms of social conscious- 
ness. But this term is also used in another meaning, as a 
sum total of theories and views mirroring the nature of given 
social relations which justify the need for these relations or 
for their replacement by other relations. The Soviet philos- 
opher, D. I. Chesnokov, has written that, “such a system of 
views representing an interpretation of the historical process 
and a justification of the need for a certain social and state 
system most clearly expresses the interest of a certain class 
and the radical characteristics of all forms of its social 
consciousness, and comprises ideology in the narrow sense of 
the word.’ Ideology, then, is the consciousness of a society, 
class or social group that is determined by the material con- 
ditions of their existence and provides the principal direc- 
tions, principles and goals of their practical activity. That 
understanding of ideology in the narrow sense helps to 
explain the specific nature of this social phenomenon without 
divorcing it from other theoretical forms of social conscious- 
ness; but it does not identify it with them. 

The class allegiance of any ideology is its major distin- 
guishing feature: “In a society torn by class antagonisms 

1 V_ 1, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 342. 


2D. I. Chesnokov, Istorichesky materializm (Historical Materialism), 
Moscow, 1965, p. 323. 
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there can never be a non-class or an above-class ideology.”! 
Ideology is a systematic totality of views, ideas and 
theories which first and foremost express the interests and 
aspirations of a given social group or class. Political, legal 
and artistic views, morals and religion to varying degrees 
and with varying completeness express the ideology and 
propagate it by various specific means. The philosophical 
and social scientific theories of representatives of a particular 
class, which are not always direct ideologies of that class, 
nevertheless are always subject to the impact of that ideology 
and supply it with philosophical, sociological and anthropo- 
logical argumentation. Finally, natural scientific theories are 
not included in ideology, although overall philosophical con- 
clusions made by scholars from discoveries in that field are 
often used for justifying ideological demands and slogans, 
and for constructing ideological concepts. 

Ideology may be viewed in two principal, relatively in- 
dependent and dialectically interrelated aspects. 

The first is gnosiological. From this point of view, ideol- 
ogy is a certain conditioned system of ideas and theories of 
a particular society, class or social group. To gain a better 
understanding of the processes that take place in ideological 
consciousness, we deem it necessary to be more specific about 
the concept of ideology taking into consideration the various 
elements of its structure. One may distinguish three such 
elements. 

First, every ideology contains a generalised interpretation 
of the character and course of human social development, 
its foundations and its motive forces. A characteristic trait 
of ideology is its generalisation, embracing far-reaching key 
principles which may be true, but can also be false. 

Second, ideology as a whole indicates the goals, means 
and forms of practical and, above all, political activities of 
classes, social groups and individuals. Accordingly, it sup- 
plies the justification for various social, political, moral and 
aesthetic ideals. 

Third, ideology always contains a veiled or naked criticism 
of other ideologies. There are no ideologies indifferent to 


1 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 384. 
5* 
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the class struggle because every ideology looks at society 
through the eyes of a particular class. 

In examining ideology from the viewpoint of structure, 
we have to bear in mind that the major premises of any 
ideology do not have to be expounded in a single book or 
programme. Furthermore, definite ideological propositions, 
demands which a class adheres to in its practical activity 
may not be propounded but given as “traditional” norms of 
behaviour, moral and political norms. The three elements 
of the structure of ideology listed above—generalised 
notions of society, justification of ideals and goals, criticism 
of other ideologies—do not exist in the same proportions in 
all ideologies. Particular elements of a structure may come 
to the forefront at various periods depending on the social 
status of classes in society and on other circumstances. 

As a theoretical pattern of beliefs, ideology can and must 
be looked at on the basis of whether it adequately or in- 
adequately reflects social reality, on the basis of its cognitive 
possibilities. We may therefore apply to ideology the criteria 
of truth and falseness. The nature of ideological reflection— 
whether it be unscientific or basically scientific, objective or 
subjective—depends primarily on its subject, on the bearer 
of the ideology—the class, social group and the réle that it 
plays in social development. 

The connection between ideology and the interests and 
aspirations of a class or, to be more exact, its dependence on 
them, by no means signifies, as Mannheim thought, that 
social actuality in ideology is reflected in a distorted or im- 
proper way. It is not a matter of the presence of interest 
itself, but of its character and characteristics. Not every class 
interest encourages social progress, the resolution of social 
contradictions and problems; not all classes are always in- 
terested in the healthy progress of the forces of production, 
of science and culture, because such progress may threaten 
their very existence. The nature of the material conditions 
of existence of classes and the nature of their interests de- 
termine, too, the specific nature of their ideology in the sense 
of the degree of adequacy and objectivity with which it 
reflects the social world. 

When the interests of the young bourgeoisie corresponded 
to those of social development, and when the bourgeoisie 
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was a progressive revolutionary class and a vehicle of prog- 
ress, its ideology presented an objective truth for which it 
was capable, as bourgeois ideology, and which was possible 
with the aid of the state of science as it then was. Later on, 
as bourgeois society developed, its contradictions became 
more profound and the working class entered the world 
stage, bourgeois ideology became increasingly selfish, apolo- 
getical and reactionary. 

All previous ideologies have had their rise and fall; this 
was a reflection in ideology of the rise and fall of social 
classes and groups. When these incipient classes expressed 
the objective requirements of social development, their 
ideology was progressive, it tried to get to the essence of 
social phenomena and to provide certain grains of objective 
truth. But when these classes went into decline, they became 
a brake on social development and ideology no longer at- 
tempted to seek truth, rather it became an apology for its 
class. Even at the best times, however, the ideology of all 
classes that preceded the proletariat had never been com- 
pletely scientific. 

The second aspect in the examination of ideology is the 
functional one. Every ideology, irrespective of whether it 
is scientific, non-scientific or even blatantly false, carries out 
certain social functions in relation primarily to “its own” 
class, society or social group. Two such basic functions may 
be delineated. 

Ideology presupposes certain knowledge, theories, ideals 
and ends which most fully accord with the material circum- 
stances of existence of a particular class and express its 
interests and aspirations. This function of ideology is 
theoretical and cognitive. But the knowledge and notions, 
theories and concepts which ideology contains and which it 
uses to serve a class or social group are ideas which have 
to be implemented in practice for its defence in the class 
struggle; these ideas are the guiding principles in practical 
activity. In other words, every ideology has yet another 
function, that of practical politics, as well as its theoretical 
and cognitive one. In reflecting social reality from the 
vantage point of the interests and aspirations of a particular 
class, ideology provides a practical guide to action for the 
class as a whole and defines the tasks and aims of activity 
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of certain individuals. It is a guide to action as well as a 
totality of ideas. That means that it has to be perceived 
both by a class and by an individual as its own motivation 
for action. 

In different societies, these functions are implemented in 
different ideological ways. A mystical religion and politics 
dominated ancient societies; the domination of religion may 
be explained by its negatively economic base. The mystical 
religious reflection of reality was all the more credible when 
human beings were more dependent upon spontaneous forces 
at work in nature and society. Mythology in Ancient Greece 
exerted a great influence not only on art but generally on 
the entire spiritual atmosphere. Meanwhile, the city-states 
of Ancient Greece and Rome lived an active political life 
which had particular significance for political theories. 

The Middle Ages, as Engels wrote, knew a single form of 
ideology—theology, and members of the clergy were the 
only ideologists of feudalism. “In the hands of the clergy 
politics and jurisprudence, much like all other sciences, 
remained mere branches of theology, and were treated in 
accordance with the principles prevailing in the latter. 
Church dogmas were also political axioms, and Bible quota- 
tions had the validity of law in any court. Even as a special 
Estate of jurists was taking shape, jurisprudence long re- 
mained under the patronage of theology. This domination 
of theology over the entire realm of intellectual activity was 
at the same time an inevitable consequence of the fact that 
the church was the all-embracing synthesis and the most 
general sanction of the existing feudal domination.’’! 

When the feudal social relations began to disintegrate, 
criticism of religion, as Marx put it, became a sine qua non 
of any other criticism. Bourgeois society as a whole, however, 
typically contained the domination of ideology invested in 
a political and legal form. He wrote: “Because the turnover 
of goods on the scale of society and in its most developed 
form tends, especially due to the advance- and-credit system, 
to generate complex contractual relations, thereby producing 
a demand for generally accepted rules which society as a 
whole alone can give—legal rules laid down by the state— 


! TF. Engels, The Peasant (War in Germany, Moscow, 1965, pp. 41-42. 
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the impression has been created that these legal rules owe 
their origin not to economic facts but to the formal statutes 
introduced by the state. But because competition—this basic 
form of interconnection between free commodity producers— 
operates as the greatest equaliser, equality before the law 
became the main rallying cry of the bourgeoisie. The fact 
that the struggle of this new rising class against the feudals 
and the absolute monarchy, which then protected them, had, 
like any other class struggle, to become a political struggle, 
a struggle for the possession of state power, and had to be 
waged for legal demands, this fact helped to establish the 
legal outlook.’’! 

Although bourgeois ideology is basically political and 
legal, this does not mean that it is separated by a “Wall of 
China” from other forms of social consciousness. It is affected 
in varying degrees and by various means by philosophy, 
religion, social and even natural sciences, ethical and 
aesthetic views. Ideology attempts to adapt them to its own 
requirements, i.e., to the requirements of the capitalist class 
and, in turn, to put maximum pressure on them. 

The supremacy of political and legal ideology in capitalist 
society creates conditions for absolutising legislation and 
engenders the illusion that purely legislative and adminis- 
trative measures can resolve any social problem, can 
eliminate the economic and social contradictions and 
antagonisms of capitalism. This ideological illusion is often 
backed up and propagated through the media of literature 
and the arts, and is “justified” in sociological and philosoph- 
ical investigations. 

Contemporary bourgeois ideology is not the product of 
scientific social thought, the product of a science of society; 
it is built on the basis of the social psychology of the bour- 
geois class and its everyday consciousness, it develops from 
this very source. It is full of prejudices and illusions, un- 
scientific notions and opinions. 

Unlike all other ideologies, communist ideology is based 
on the firm foundation of scientific thought, on the Marxist- 
Leninist theory of society and its development, and has 
social science at its basis. The ideologists of communism are 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. 7, pp. 360-61 (in Russian). 
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revolutionaries in thought and action, the scholars and 
leaders of the revolutionary movement of the working class. 
Lenin reiterated the point that the proletariat by itself is 
capable only of elaborating a trade-union outlook, i.e., “the 
conviction that it is necessary to combine in unions, fight 
the employers, and strive to compel the government to pass 
necessary labour legislation, etc’.1 The labour movement, 
being guided by such a consciousness, remains in the power 
of spontaneous movement and “leads to its subordination to 
bourgeois ideology ... trade-unionism means the ideological 
enslavement of the workers by the bourgeoisie”’.? 

Socialist consciousness and communist ideology can arise 
only on the foundation of profound scientific knowledge. 
The communist teaching grew out of philosophical, historical 
and economic theories which were the summit of scientific 
thought of the time. “Modern socialism,” Engels wrote, “is, 
in its essence, the direct product of the recognition, on the 
one hand, of the class antagonisms existing in the society of 
today between proprietors and non-proprietors, between 
capitalists and wage-workers; on the other hand, of the 
anarchy existing in production. But, in its theoretical form, 
modern socialism originally appears ostensibly as a more 
logical extension of the principles laid down by the great 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century. Like every 
new theory, modern socialism had, at first, to connect itself 
with the intellectual stock-in-trade ready to its hand, 
however deeply its roots lay in material economic facts.” 

Communist ideology expresses the paramount interests of 
the working class and provides a scientific knowledge of the 
objective laws of social development which is necessary to 
the working class and all working people so that they may 
tackle successfully the historic tasks of abolishing capitalism 
and building a communist society. This ideology openly 
proclaims its inalienable connection with the fight of the 
working class and all working people to liberate society from 
private ownership, exploitation and social, national and 
spiritual oppression; it has consciously put itself at the 


! V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 375. 

2 Thid., p. 384. 

3 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1970, 
p. 115. 
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service of the cause to transform the world in a revolutionary 
way. 

Even a fleeting examination of historically-conditioned 
ideologies shows that ideology plays a very important part 
in the life of society and in its progress. Ideology, in turn, 
evolves together with society, with the changes taking place 
in the material conditions of existence of the classes whose 
interests and aspirations it expresses. It uses for its own 
needs the attainments of science, literature and the arts and 
always affects them. Ideology is an expression in the sphere 
of ideas of that objective process due to which society has 
split into opposing classes. 





OBJECTIVITY AND SUBJECTIVISM 
IN SOCIAL ENQUIRY 


(A critique of attempts to 
“deideologise” social science) 





The arguments used by “end of ideology” theorists are 
based on the idea that social science should, on principle, 
be opposed to any ideology. We have seen that this thesis 
has been held by very many bourgeois sociologists, philoso- 
phers and economists for a fairly long time. The problem 
of the relationship between science and ideology takes 
various forms and is expressed differently. Some talk about 
the opposition of science to a world-outlook, to objective 
knowledge and to social and class interests, the universal 
nature of science and its partisanship, the incompatibility 
of scientific theory and value-judgements, the description 
of reality and its evaluation. Within the bounds of the 
methodology of social enquiry, this question is often posed 
in such a way that science is said to study only what exists, 
not what ought to exist. This formulation is consciously or 
unconsciously transmuted from gnosiology to socio-objective 
reality, and then a distinction is made between the actual 
and the desirable in reality itself, and any interconnection or 
transmutation between them is denied. 

The absolutising of formal methods of investigation, the 
abstract-formal approach to enquiry are characteristic of 
positivist theories. The formalisation of cognition per se, of 
course, has a certain positive meaning if it is applied ratio- 
nally, within sensible bounds and does not encroach upon 
the substantive aspect. In positivism, however, the abstract- 
formal approach is hypertrophied in the extreme. This is 
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readily apparent when we examine that relationship between 
science and ideology. In the last few decades, almost anyone 
who has written on the opposition of social science to 
ideology feels duty bound to support his conclusions with 
the authority ... of Marx and Engels, of their opinions on 
the unscientific nature of ideological thought. A paradoxical 
situation therefore exists: the bitterest opponents of the basic 
propositions of Marxism present themselves virtually as con- 
tinuers of the classical Marxist tradition in regard to 
science and ideology. Here we have eloquent examples of 
how bourgeois philosophy and sociology, borrowing ideas 
that were put forward first by Marx and Engels, distort and 
pervert them; they utilise them against scientific communism, 
thereby trying to discredit it. 

Marx and Engels took a specific class approach to the 
relationship between scientific knowledge and_ ideology. 
They showed that social science becomes such in the full 
meaning of the word when it frees itself of the pernicious 
influence of bourgeois ideological precepts. As far as Marxism 
is concerned, it is simultaneously both a science and an 
ideology. It is, in fact, to the credit of Marx and Engels that 
they created a social teaching which, being strictly scientific 
and objective, at the same time performs ideological func- 
tions to the full. 

The positivist “end of ideology” theorists make out that 
every ideology is incompatible with an objective cognition 
of social actuality. Further, ideology is seen as only a form 
of consciousness indifferent to content and irrespective of 
content. If we leave aside for the moment other reasons for 
that approach, we see that abstract formalism is the funda- 
mental methodological deficiency in criticising ideology 
from a positivist point of view. Positivism depicts any 
ideology as being alien to objective knowledge; it thereby 
elaborates a methodology of social enquiry which would 
preclude any ideological components from social science. 
It tries to “deideologise” social cognition, regarding that as 
a social condition for scientific objectivity. 

Modern theorists of the “end of ideology” school wholly 
commit themselves to that absolute opposition of science to 
ideology. Talcott Parsons, for example, speaks of the need 
to differentiate sharply between the ideological and scientific 
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components in social theory.! Aron, on the other hand, writes 
that, “in scientific knowledge there should in principle be 
no value-judgements”. Similar references may be found in 
Bell, Schlesinger and many other bourgeois sociologists. It 
would appear, therefore, that the relationship between 
science and ideology is crucial for exploding the myth of 
the “end of ideology” of all and every version of it. The 
problem is, of course, very broad; we shall here examine 
certain aspects of the theme and try to show the illusory 
nature of an ideology-free model of social science. 


MAX WEBER’S TREATMENT OF THE QUESTION 


Let us first look briefly at how the problem was viewed 
by one of the most authoritative bourgeois sociologists in the 
first half of the 20th century, Max Weber (1864-1920). We 
start with Weber not out of simple historical interest, but 
because his ideas served as a starting point for constructing 
a methodology of social enquiry for many trends in con- 
temporary bourgeois sociology. Somewhat modernised and 
modified, they are used today in empirical sociology, the 
sociology of knowledge and the theory of social action. 
Anyone who demands that social science should be ideol- 
ogy-free relies on Weber to a large extent. 

Weber viewed the essence of social knowledge, its 
character and functions in a broad social, historical and 
spiritual context. He believed that such knowledge depended 
on many social—political and religious, economic and 
ethical, etc.—circumstances, which in toto made a civilisa- 
tion unique. A specific trait of Western Europe in this 
respect, according to Weber, lay in its rationalist, 
empirical and applied nature of knowledge. He there- 
fore saw the paths of scientific development pri- 
marily in this direction. Weber tried to fence off 
science from various (from his point of view) irrational 
elements—value-systems, politics and world outlook. He 
concentrated attention on problems concerning the relation- 
ship between scientific knowledge and values. He saw the 


1 T. Parsons, “The Point of View of the Author”, in Max Black 
(ed.), The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons, New York, 1962, p. 361. 
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main task in social cognition as creating a methodology 
which would preclude any influence from value elements on 
the process of investigation. 

Weber’s ideal social science was one above classes and 
above parties and above politics. His main thesis was that 
objective social enquiry ought to be free from any value- 
system; the value bias of a scholar should not have any 
influence on his analysis of social phenomena. Social values, 
Weber maintained, as such could be the object of research 
and rational explanation. Science, however, could not make 
a rationally-justified choice between value-systems. Pref- 
erences in regard to values are made, in his opinion, on the 
basis of belief and emotions, but not on the basis of facts 
or reason. When he looked at this problem from the point 
of view of science and politics, he tried to delineate their 
“territories” and to take politics out of science. In that sense 
he presented the problem of values and the social goals 
corresponding to them purely as the concern of politicians. 
A social scientist should have nothing to say on the matter. 
He might judge only on whether the various means for at- 
taining set goals were suitable or not. As an advisor to 
politicians, a scholar might evaluate the chances of attaining 
certain aims by certain means, indicate the social conse- 
quences of a certain type of action, but he himself should be 
above politics and above the political struggle. 

Here Weber is formulating a principle which embodies 
both the contradictoriness of his theoretical scheme and the 
contradictoriness of the position of a bourgeois-liberal 
scholar or university professor in the capitalist system as 
a whole. This is his “value-free” principle. The social 
scholar gua scholar, as an objective enquirer, must be neutral 
in relation to any value-system, for, in Weber’s opinion, 
social values are founded on the emotions and moods of an 
individual, and value-judgements are an expression of such 
moods and emotions, and do not contain any factual and 
empirical knowledge. The problems of values and evalua- 
tions are the problems of politics and politicians but not 
those concerning the methodology of empirical sciences: 
‘“...the validity of a practical imperative as a norm and the 
truth-value of an empirical proposition are absolutely 
heterogeneous in character. Any attempt to treat these 
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logically different types of propositions as identical only 
reduces the particular value of each of them.”! 

Weber therefore differentiates values and evaluations from 
scientific cognition. He associates values with subjective 
desires for certain goals, and he identifies evaluations with 
the formulation of these desires; values and evaluations 
cannot be justified by the objective means of social science; 
only the subjective preference of a politician remains the 
sole mode of justification. 

Although Weber makes certain rational points concerning 
his warning that one should not confuse the actual state of 
affairs with subjective desires in regard to them, his post- 
tion is unacceptable. He reduces evaluation to a purely 
psychological and emotional act. Both value and evaluation 
are deprived of any cognitive significance. Weber, in devel- 
oping such a view, creates contradictions which his system 
cannot resolve. 

Weber postulated that the best way “to protect” scientific 
enquiry from the intrusion of values is to study social life 
with the assistance of his “ideal types”. He defines the 
“ideal type” as a freely-created analytical construction by 
means of which order may be brought to empirical reality. 
He maintains that the process of forming the “ideal type” 
reveals the essence of the process of generalisation and 
theorising. Concepts are said to be intellectual means for 
the spiritual transformation of empirical data. Any of our 
generalisations—concepts, laws or “analytical models”— 
are not a copy of the objective world or a reflection of 
certain essential aspects of it; they are only a utopia which 
“cannot be found empirically anywhere in reality”? 

The “ideal type” does not completely cover empirical 
reality. Weber does not mean that any empirical reality is 
richer than an abstract concept; he means that “ideal types” 
have a limited cognitive significance. His “ideal type” con- 
struction fulfils two principal functions: 

a) it provides the investigator with certain means or an 
instrument with which he can make classification and com- 


1M. Weber, On the Methodology of the Social Sciences, Glencoe, 
1949, p. 12. 
2 Thid., p. 90. 
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parison easier, i.e., it helps to put empirical material in some 
order; 

b) it is, as such, a starting point for creating even wider 
types of generalisation which serve as the ultimate goal of 
investigation: to establish the individual cause of individual 
historical phenomena. 

In this connection, Weber believes that any given phenom- 
enon (capitalism, for example) may be described with the 
help of a multiplicity of “ideal types” which will all be 
equally suitable. “For example, the same historical phenom- 
enon may be in one aspect ‘feudal’, in another ‘patrimo- 
nial’, in another ‘bureaucratic’ and in_ still another 
‘charismatic’ ... it is probably seldom if ever that a real 
phenomenon can be found which corresponds exactly to one 
of these ideally constructed pure types.”! 

Clearly, this interpretation of the question, unless one 
makes fundamental concessions, arrives at subjectivism and 
relativism of a theoretical and cognitive conception. In 
Weber’s opinion, “ideal types”, generalisation, models and 
laws are all relative, transitional and approximate. They all 
depend on the individual and subjective viewpoint of the 
researcher—less on the nature of objective reality or its 
substantive aspects and relations. Every theorist who creates 
his own “ideal typology” is in a way correct. Hence the idea 
of truth is deprived of stringent objective criteria. Weber 
himself sometimes admits quite plainly that his concept of 
true or correct significance cannot be associated with objects 
of observation; it can refer only to an individual person or 
to a given group of people.” 

If we leave aside other issues connected with this position, 
we notice very clearly here an ideological motive or, more 
precisely, a justification for the idea that no social theory 
can be the only true or correct theory. Weber considered 
himself to be an irreconcilable foe of Marxism. He wrote 
his sociological methodology primarily against Marxist pro- 
positions, postulating that it overcame the “restrictedness, 
narrowness and bias of Marxism”. That alone tells us that 


4M. Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation, 
New York, 1947, p. 110. 
2 Thid., p. 89. 
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his “ideal types” are bound to carry an ideological bias. 
Their value and ideological aspect is patently clear. The 
reasoning behind Weber’s methodology of social science lies 
in his desire to show the impossibility of establishing, as he 
expressed it, “firmly-fixed”, 1.e., objective truths in studying 
historical phenomena, such as, for example, the law-governed 
change of socio-economic formations. 

Weber tried to counterpose his interpretation of social 
life to the Marxist theory of social development. In review- 
ing frequently the same problems which Marx had tackled 
and resolved, Weber tried to provide a new interpretation. 
In his study of the rise and essence of capitalism, Weber 
tried to show the uniqueness of the system in West 
European and North American conditions, the impossibility 
of it being repeated in other circumstances. He made a 
sharp distinction between Western and European civilisa- 
tions. The main target of his criticism was the revolutionary 
conclusions emanating from Marx’s theory of social devel- 
opment; Weber challenged the conclusion that society was 
bound to be reconstructed along socialist lines. 

While Weber rejected the influence of values on scientific 
research and the formation of conclusions, at the same time 
he believed that the value-bias of every scholar determines 
the type of problems he is studying and the direction of his 
research interest, and also the extent of empirical material 
he embraces. “In empirical investigation, no ‘practical 
evaluations’ are legitimated by this strictly logical fact. But 
together with historical experience, it shows that cultural 
(i.e., evaluative) interests give purely empiricial scientific 
work its direction.”! In making this pronouncement, Weber 
himself shatters his own illusion concerning “a pure 
science” free of social interest. In the final analysis, no social 
science can exist outside values or a world outlook. Yet this 
does not mean at all that Weber comes closer in this respect 
to the Marxist point of view. For him value is not caused by 
the nature of social being, it is something independent and 
primary; this value serves as the main motor for scientific 
progress (or regress). Weber’s cognitive tasks and goals do 
not flow from the object of research and are not objectively 


1M. Weber, On the Methodology of the Social Sciences, p. 22. 
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arrived at; they come from a subjective direction, from an 
investigatory viewpoint, i.e., they are arrived at subjectively. 

Weber deals differently with the conflict in bourgeois 
society of scientific knowledge, on the one hand, and values, 
world outlook, politics and ideology, on the other. He 
distinguishes the spheres of their application and allows each 
to reign in its own sphere. He sees their hostility to one 
another and tries to create a balance. As the American sociol- 
ogist, Alvin Gouldner, has said, “the core of Weber’s 
outlook rested on a dualism between, on the one hand, reason 
and rationality, especially as embodied in bureaucracy and 
science, and, on the other hand, more elemental emotional 
forces, partly encompassed in his notion of Charisma. He 
regards each of these forces as inimical to the other.... He 
views each as both dangerous and necessary.”! Ultimately 
for Weber it is politics and value-interests that show 
the direction to a science, that dictate its goals. Science 
can only suggest means and cannot judge whether the 
goals and results of applying these means are desirable or 
not. 

The way Weber poses the question of the relationship 
between scientific objectivity and value-judgements, science 
and ideology is contradictory in many respects. In the 
conflicts of his basic postulates and final results, we see 
reflected certain contradictions in social existence. The 
unresolvable antagonism between science and_ politics, 
science and philosophy in bourgeois society was bound 
to have an effect on the methodological principles of 
his theory. His concepts are contradictory also in the 
sense that they express a duality in the position of a 
scholar separating bourgeois ideological premises and 
postulating, at the same time, an objective cognition of 
reality. 

Weber did not and could not create a methodology of 
social cognition which would preclude the influence of 
ideological values on scientific enquiry. 


! ]. L. Horowitz (ed.), The New Sociology. Essays in Social Science 
and Social Theory in Honor of C. Wright Mills, New York, 1965, 
p. 212. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE SCIENTISTIC METHODOLOGY 


The “value-free” principle formulated by Weber has been 
continued and developed in contemporary neo-positivism 
and, in particular, in contemporary scientistic methodology 
which is, in many respects, another version of the “end of 
ideology” theory. It is true that Weber had used this principle 
in a limited sense and in fact meant the connection of 
sociology and certain values with ideology. It was a principle 
of bourgeois sociological enquiry, although it was dressed up 
in a rationalistic and liberal fashion. The neo-positivist 
methodology has rejected all restrictions. “Value-free” 
principles have come to mean not simply “free from politics’, 
but also “free from moral problems” and “free from philos- 
ophy”. The course of events, writes Irving Horowitz, 
“identified social science not only with value neutrality but 
with scholarly aloofness from moral issues. Whereas in the 
thirties there was a tempered and qualified acceptance of 
the disjunction of fact and values, we now find this disjunc- 
tion turned into a veritable law of sociology.’”* 

There is a popular and illusory idea currently in vogue 
that the post-war generation of sociologists in advanced 
capitalist countries, where the scientific and technological 
revolution is underway, is unconnected with any ideology. 
The American sociologist, R. Ries, avers, “.. for the present 
at least it would seem that social science has moved beyond 
ideology”.2 This allegedly non-ideological stance is, in the 
opinion of supporters of scientism, the safest guarantee of 
genuine objectivity in social science. 

From a methodological standpoint, contemporary scientism 
based on the value-free principle is a manifestation of 
sociological neo-positivism. Scientism relies on the following 
basic propositions. 

First, it takes the natural sciences as a model or pattern 
for social knowledge; it believes that the exact methods of 
natural science, its independence from the values prevailing 


1 [. L. Horowitz (ed.), The New Sociology. Essays in Social Science and 
Social Theory in Honor of C. Wright Mills, New York, 1965, p. 9. 

2 R. Ries, “Social Science and Ideology”, in Social Research. An 
International Quarterly of Political and Social Science, Vol. 31, 1964, 
No. 2, p. 239. 
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in society have to be transferred to sociology which only 
then can be a really scientific discipline. 

The positivist and neo-positivist orientation on natural 
sciences as a model of sociological enquiry has been a reac- 
tion to the neo-Kantian (of Windelband and Rickert) op- 
position of the science of nature to the science of culture. 
The rejection of the laws of historical development and of 
objective laws in social development became a characteristic 
of positivism in the 20th century. A result of this was the 
departure in positivist sociology from research and investiga- 
tion into social laws (although these were understood in an 
over-simplified and metaphysical way) to empirical descrip- 
tion of concrete social being. The Soviet social scientist, 
I. S. Kon, has written that, “the natural science orientation 
of neo-positivist sociology is inherently contradictory. On the 
one hand, it manifests a tendency towards objective methods 
of enquiry, towards mastering all that is valuable in con- 
temporary natural science ... on the other hand, it is con- 
spicuous for its mechanicism. It does not understand the 
qualitative uniqueness of the social form of movement and 
glosses over the differences between human society and 
nature.”! 

Second, social knowledge in the opinion of supporters of 
scientism should be free of any value-orientation; a sociol- 
ogist should not make value-judgements and there should 
be a value-free sociology. Scientistic methodology is based 
here on a sharp distinction and even a counterposing of two 
forms of judgements—scientific and value. Scientific judge- 
ments are judgements of facts which are amenable to 
empirical testing and verification. Such judgements are 
objective i.e., they have equal scientific force for any in- 
vestigator. Value-judgements, although they too may be 
based on facts, are based on a subjective attitude (moral, 
political, aesthetic or religious) to these facts. They are 
judgements about what should or should not be, what is 
desirable or undesirable, proper or improper. While the first 
judgements are “descriptive” or “factual”, the latter are 
“prescriptive” or “normative”. The system appertaining to 


17. S. Kon, Pozitivizm v sotsiologii. Istorichesky ocherk (Positivism 
and Sociology. A Historical Survey.), Leningrad University, 1964, p. 154 
(in Russian). 
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the former comprises the basis of science because judgements 
of facts provide objective, precisely defined information. 
Value-judgements, however, because they are subjective, 
are an expression of certain interests and are not amenable 
to empirical testing; they therefore comprise the basis of 
ideology. 

The objectivity of sociological investigation in the 
scientistic concept of “end of ideology” is evidently accessible 
only through “liberating” sociology from value-judgements, 
values and value concepts. There are, for example, the con- 
cepts of ‘‘progress” and “change”: the former having a value 
nature in that it expresses a subjective relationship in regard 
to some sort of progress and, as such, cannot be proved or 
disproved, is neither true nor false and, therefore, is void of 
scientific sense. The latter does not bear such nuances. The 
concept of “change” is all the same to any investigator, it 
does not define the character of the process and does not 
indicate in what direction movement is taking place, in a 
progressive or regressive, a desirable or undesirable. It 
simply registers the fact of change. It is this concept which 
is genuinely scientific. 

A methodology based on counterposing judgements of 
facts to value-judgements affirms that sociology is not 
capable of choosing between value alternatives: science can 
only tell us how to achieve goals, but it can never tell us 
which goals we ought to be aiming for. 

Third, the value-free principle regards sociology as a 
neutral discipline and does not draw any political, ideo- 
logical or moral conclusions; it stands above politics and 
above ideology. Accordingly, sociology must serve people 
without distinction of their political, moral, religious or any 
other views, as is done by the natural or technological 
sciences. Sociologists are to present their recommendations 
by order to the bosses of government, corporative, military 
and other organisations and agencies, and should not meddle 
in the application of these recommendations. It should not 
interest a sociologist into whose hands his advice falls and 
how it is utilised or even whether it is utilised at all. That 
is the concern of “the leaders”. As “a specialist”, the sociol- 
ogist bears responsibility for the result of measures he has 
proposed. As a scholar, he does not advocate value-judge- 
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ments and he stands above politics, doing his job as would 
a doctor, engineer or a farmer. 

A strict observance of these fundamental precepts implies 
that sociology is most stringently separated from class or 
group interests, from ideology and politics, and becomes a 
genuinely scientific and objective discipline. In other words, 
this implies the social circumstances or scientific objectivity. 

One is inclined to ask whether the claim for a value-free, 
non-ideological, above class and party stance corresponds 
to the objective situation. Many facts force one to draw the 
conclusion that this claim is nothing but an illusion. In fact, 
a result of consistently applying the value-free principle in 
sociology can only be a description of concrete social 
phenomena or events and the observation of external and 
superficial connections between them. Theorists of a value- 
free sociology believe that such a sociological description 
stands above ideology. It is easy to show, however, that 
value-judgements permeate any empirical sociological 
enquiry, and this occurs in three directions. 

One cannot simply describe facts without a preset aim; 
one has to set a task of what to investigate before setting 
out to investigate i.e., one has first to choose a problem for 
investigation. Depending on the problem one has to select 
facts that are to be investigated. Choice of the problem for 
investigation is a value-choice just as a selection of facts that 
are to be investigated is a value-selection because both the 
one and the other cannot be made without a minimum of gen- 
eral theoretical, philosophical, political and moral considera- 
tions. 

The formulation of concepts, the justification for hy- 
potheses and the forms of verification of propositions also 
presuppose a value-choice. At this stage of enquiry to obviate 
value-judgement leads to a replacement by other value- 
judgements. Let us revert to the example of the concepts 
“progress” and “change”. If the latter replaces the former 
it still does not mean that one escapes making value-con- 
cepts, since the concept “change” is also a value-concept: it 
presupposes a certain value-idea that progress does not exist 
in the social world. 

Lastly, results of enquiry always have a social function 
and cannot therefore be vunevaluative. Even if the 
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investigator himself tries to formulate his conclusions and 
recommendations as neutrally as possible, they become 
value-judgements in the hands of those for whom they are 
designated. When scholars are confined to describing a 
subject carefully, the problem of elucidation remains for 
those who have ordered the investigation and who are to 
“use” its results. 

Consequently, no sociology, including empirical sociology, 
consists of purely descriptive judgements; in one way or 
another it always has a value or evaluative element. That 
means that sociology cannot be free of ideology, inasmuch 
as it expresses certain ideological precepts and since its prop- 
ositions invariably become part of the body of ideology. 

A certain distinction, of course, exists between judgements 
of facts and value-judgements, since it is assumed that, with 
the former, one accentuates the description of real facts, and 
in the latter—one concentrates on evaluating those facts or 
relating them to some aspect of the subject being studied. In 
that form, distinction between them helps one better to 
understand sociological enquiry and avoid substituting a 
concrete study of the reality with subjective evaluations, 
substituting the actual with the desirable. These judgements 
cannot, of course, be separated one from the other by an im- 
passable wall, they cannot be regarded as incompatible op- 
posites. Without going into detail (this could be a theme of 
a special detailed analysis), we shall note that in sociology 
one can (Speak only in a limited sense of the presence, so to 
say, of “pure” judgements of facts to which one could not 
add a value-relationship (political, ideological or moral) of 
the subject. 

The field of social knowledge, where to describe a fact 
does not affect directly or indirectly the interests of classes 
or even individuals, is extremely narrow. One can evident- 
ly agree that to assert that “Napoleon died on 5th May, 
1821” is such a factual judgement. But that cannot be un- 
conditionally said about the following judgement: ° ‘President 
Kennedy was killed on 22nd November, 1963.” For here, in 
a veiled form, one is presupposing certain political condi- 
tions that go beyond the bounds of the given description, 
and a certain attitude to or evaluation of those circumstances 
from the point of view of the person making the assertion. 
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Generalising formulations (about the laws of social develop- 
ment, its trends, problems that confront classes and mankind 
as a whole) are generally impossible without a value- 
attitude to them by the subject. For example, to judge that 
“imperialism is the highest stage of capitalism” is simulta- 
neously both a factual and a value-judgement. An even more 
obvious angle of factual and value elements may be observed 
if we look not at separately accepted judgements but at their 
system. Thus, a full-scale discussion of the circumstances of 
John Kennedy’s death must be a value-judgement also when 
blame is put on Lee Harvey Oswald alone, and when one 
considers the question of a plot against the President. In 
Lenin’s work on imperialism, we find a strictly scientific and 
objective analysis of the factual state of affairs and an 
evaluation of it from the point of view of the interests of 
the international proletariat. 

Some bourgeois scholars maintain that one cannot make 
any judgements prescribing one or another method of action 
or behaviour from description of a particular situation. The 
fact of the matter is, however, that it is impossible to do so if 
one uses only the rules of formal logic. But people (real 
people) when they have to select a certain mode of action 
emanating from prevailing conditions, are guided not by the 
rules of formal logic, but by their own interests (social, 
group, class or personal). The problem cannot be seen only 
as a formal logical one. When people formulate value- 
precepts it is a complex problem and here, indisputably, we 
have a transition from certain judgements to other judge- 
ments. 

There can be no value-free sociology. A purely empirical 
description of facts, events and phenomena inevitably leads 
to acknowledging the veracity and necessity of these events; 
that means, however, that some value-judgements and some 
values replace other value-judgements and other values. 

The methodology of social cognition based on a value-free 
principle is, in fact, not free from a value-approach to 
reality. It sees the social condition of objective cognition 
not in the content of the historical process, but in a muted, 
masked and often unconscious value-attitude to reality 
which is put out as a manifestation of everyday conscious- 
ness. 
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On what basis can value-notions of everyday consciousness 
guarantee scientific objectivity of social knowledge? This 
is not explained in the concept of value-free sociology. Here 
we notice the same methodological deficiency as with Karl 
Mannheim: a desire to construct a theory of understanding 
social phenomena divorced from an investigation of the 
structure of the historical process and the dialectics of social 
development. 

The scientistic methodology of social science based on the 
value-free principle fulfils a certain ideological function: it 
conceals, or at least plays down, the fact that bourgeois 
sociology today is a form of social knowledge in which the 
ruling exploiting class is interested; in basing the methodol- 
ogy of sociological cognition on absolute and unchanging 
cognitive human abilities, the concept takes an idealist posi- 
tion and makes it difficult to arrive at a scientifically- 
grounded methodology of social cognition; in drawing a line 
between the scientific and the value approach to reality and 
considering empirical description and information on 
actuality as the goal of social science, scientism imposes a 
theoretical veto on investigations into really vital social 
problems, for no problem can be formulated with the help 
only of empirical judgements without facts; to free sociology 
from values implies wanting to imprint one’s ideas on the 
whole structure of thinking—to incline towards technical 
and pragmatic thought in which ideas are adequate if they 
bring direct benefit. Such a programme is obviously ideo- 
logical. 

The apologetical nature of value-free sociology and the 
lack of perspective of its extreme empiricism are being 
recognised by many non-Marxist as well as Marxist 
sociologists. Neo-positivist methodology is under attack 
from all sides. The well-known Swedish economist, 
sociologist and public figure, Gunnar Myrdal, for example, 
has written that “there cannot be a value-free sociology”’.! 
Scientific terms acquire a value aspect because society con- 
sists of human beings pursuing aims: “the value connotation 
of our main concepts represents our interest in a matter, 
gives direction to our thoughts and significance to our in- 


1G. Myrdal, Ualue in Social Theory, New York, 1958, p. 1. 
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ferences ... there is no way of studying social reality other 
than from the viewpoint of human ideals. A ‘disinterested 
social science’ has never existed and, for logical reasons, 
cannot exist.” He arrives at the following conclusion: “we 
employ and we need value premises in making scientific 
observations of facts and in analysing their causal interrela- 
tions ... a ‘disinterested social science’ is, from this view- 
point, pure nonsense. It never existed, and it will never exist. 
We can strive to make our thinking rational in spite of this, 
but only by facing the valuations, not by evading them.”! 

The book The New Sociology, compiled by progressive 
American sociologists, also sharply criticises the empiricism 
and value-free concept of sociology. An interesting article 
on the theme written by Alvin Gouldner and entitled ‘“Anti- 
Minotaur: the Myth of a Value-Free Sociology”, puts 
forward the thesis that a person engaging in sociology is 
bound to have certain values and ideologies; otherwise he 
is no longer a person and becomes some sort of Minotaur, 
a monster with a human body and the head of a bull. 

“The value-free principle,” Gouldner writes, “did, I! 
think, contribute to the intellectual growth and emancipation 
of our enterprise,” if looked at from the standpoint of the 
enhanced independence of the human mind “against the 
compulsive demands of a merely traditional morality. To 
this degree, the value-free discipline provided a foundation 
for the development of more reliable knowledge about men 
and, also, established a breathing space within which moral 
reaction could be less mechanical and in which morality 
could be reinvigorated.” But sociologists (i.e., American 
sociologists) could not use the principle properly, could not 
make it serve their own science. It was used by many “as an 
excuse for pursuing their private impulses to the neglect of 
their public responsibilities.” 

Gouldner writes that there can be no doubt that the 
principle became widely popular in its distorted form not 
simply because it appeared to be true or logically harmonious 
but because “...it is somehow useful to those who believe 


! Ibid., pp. 1, 54. 
2 |. L. Horowitz (ed.), Op. cit., p. 203. 
3 Thid., pp. 203-04. 
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in it.”! Further, he writes, that ‘“‘...the value-free doctrine 
is useful both to those who want to escape from the world 
and to those who want to escape into it. It is useful to those 
young or not so young men, who live off sociology rather 
than for it, and who think of sociology as a way of getting 
ahead in the world by providing them with neutral techniques 
that may be sold on the open market to any buyer. The 
belief that it is not the business of a sociologist to make 
value-judgements is taken, by some, to mean that the market 
on which they can vend their skills is unlimited.”2 One may 
without compunction study the market demand with the 
aid of selling more cigarettes or study the incidence of 
cancer. Gouldner concludes that “. . .the value-free doctrine of 
social science was sometimes used to justify the sale of one’s 
talent to the highest bidder and is, far from new, a contem- 
porary version of the most ancient sophistry.”? Sociology 
based on that doctrine is incapable of providing even a 
minimal critique of contemporary society. The “value-free” 
slogan is, therefore, only “part of the ideology” of contem- 
porary bourgeois society. Irving Horowitz, the compiler of 
this book, comes to the same conclusion: “Empiricism is thus 
not simply a sociological methodology, but a social ideo- 


logy.’”4 
IDEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


A comprehensive and historical approach has to be taken 
to the question of the relationship between ideology and 
sociology. We have to bear in mind that ideological systems 
do not take the same attitude to sociology as a science. 
Marxism-Leninism, for example, is at once a social science 
and the scientific ideology of the working class. Contempo- 
rary right-wing or ultra-right ideological systems, although 
they may use certain empirical data obtained from science, 
are on the whole completely opposed to it from a gnosio- 
logical point of view. 


1]. L. Horowitz (ed.), Op. cit., p. 197. 
2 Tbid., p. 209. 

3 Tbid., p. 204. 

4 Ibid., p. 6. 
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On the other hand, sociology is always closely associated 
with ideology. It is impossible to think of sociology standing 
apart from forms of ideological consciousness or separated 
by an absolute abyss from ideology. No such sociology has 
ever existed in history. The link between sociology and 
ideology may have a_ structural-functional character. 
Structurally, sociology always includes certain ideological 
premises, starting points or value systems, and in the func- 
tional sense, sociology always fulfils at least certain ideo- 
logical functions. 

Let us look at this question from the example of con- 
temporary bourgeois sociology. 

Today sociology structurally consists of general theory, 
partial theoretical constructions and empirical material of 
concrete sociological investigations. 

If we analyse this structure and compare it with the 
structure of sociological knowledge as it existed a hundred 
or even fifty years ago, then it is not difficult to notice 
certain major changes. We shall not look at all the issues 
associated with these changes but concentrate our attention 
on the relationship between sociological theory and 
empirical material. This relationship has apparently not re- 
mained immutable. The sociological systems of the founders 
of mature positivism, Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, 
like many other social scientists of the 19th and even 20th 
century, did not rely on empirical material in any con- 
siderable degree. Their social and philosophical systems were 
the fruits largely of abstract theoretical analysis. They 
formulated (if they at all formulated) laws without any 
empirical justification. If they used it at all, they made 
empirical knowledge an insignificant part in the structure of 
sociological knowledge. 

Today, the importance of general theories in the structure 
of sociological knowledge tends to be on the increase. This 
is attributable to several reasons, particularly in many 
cases to the logic of scientific cognition, the immanent require- 
ments of social science in classifying the immense material 
that it has accumulated. It is due as well to the social, class 
requirements and needs of the ideological struggle. More 
and more general sociological concepts are arising in 
Western sociology despite the critical remarks of bourgeois 
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authors like Karl Popper against general theories and despite 
assertions that they are useless, abstract and speculative. 
This fact must be looked at in a sober fashion. 

Furthermore, the greatest characteristic of the present 
state of sociology is the growth in empirical and experi- 
mental material, and empirical knowledge about the various 
specific aspects of social life. There is no need to go into 
detail in regard to the vast and increasingly sophisticated 
techniques of obtaining empirical information, the ways and 
means of making concrete sociological enquiry—surveys, 
questionnaires, statistical and mathematical methods, etc. 
Alongside the growth of this concrete empirical material, 
we see, too, a growth in, and enhanced importance of, 
imposing concrete theoretical constructions. We are witnesses 
to the vital changes in the very structure of sociological 
knowledge. By comparison with the previous century, the 
amount of empirical and experimental material and partial 
theoretical construction in the entire store of sociological 
knowledge has burgeoned. It would seem that these struc- 
tural changes have, in particular, engendered certain in- 
correct notions, a misunderstanding about the relationship 
between ideology and sociology today. 

Many Western sociologists traditionally identify ideol- 
ogy with very general theoretical constructions or with 
obvious value-judgements and evaluations; they maintain 
that with the growth and spreading of concrete empirical 
sociology, the “end of ideology” has arrived (or will arrive) 
in social cognition, that rejection of looking at broad social 
issues implies “freeing” sociology from ideological “distor- 
tions”, and that the greatest dismemberment of problems and 
microscopic examinations of social enquiries are a means of 
getting away from the influence of ideology. The theorists of 
sociological positivism refer to methods of formalising and 
using mathematical devices and thereby try to present 
empirical sociology as a science free from ideology. Some 
writers maintain openly that widening the sphere of 
empirical knowledge means contracting this sphere of 
ideology. 

Sociological thought, however, cannot be correctly under- 
stood outside of social life as a whole. On a par with other 
spheres of consciousness, sociology must be regarded as an 
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aspect of social reality. If we use such an approach, we see 
that empirical sociology fulfils functions of an applied nature 
and is a form of class knowledge. As many investigators 
have remarked, it is a distinctive trait of 20th-century bour- 
geois sociology that its practical significance should be 
enhanced in the life of society and that it should be turned 
into a means by which the ruling class perfects its forms 
of domination. Bourgeois sociology has become an instru- 
ment for the partial regulating of relations among various 
social groups, a means of improving the technology of 
control of the state machinery, corporations and other social 
institutions. The sociologist has stopped being someone in 
a free profession and has become a hireling of the state or 
a corporation. 

Edward Shils has written that, “today governments, 
political parties, military, private business, civic, and eco- 
nomic organisations compete with universities and endowed 
research institutes as employers of social scientists. Natur- 
ally, the process has gone farther in the United States than 
elsewhere, but Great Britain, France, West Germany, Italy 
—in short all the countries where sociology is moderately 
well established—have moved along the same path.... As 
governments incline more and more toward intervention into 
the economy and comprehensive economic planning, and as 
the welfare state progresses, a more specific knowledge of 
the human beings over whom authority plays appears 
desirable. The growth of the mass communications industries 
and the advertisement of consumer goods have generated a 
great demand for sociologists in private employment. 
Nowadays, almost any organisation with a claim to re- 
spectability believes it needs a sociologist to help it with the 
tasks it has taken on itself.’’ 

The figures on financing the social sciences in the USA 
show, typically, that most investigations are made to the 
command of monopolies and the government. The largest 
amount of financing is done by the big corporations—63.7 
per cent, while the federal government takes 25.6 per cent. 
Unlike the sociologist of the past century, today’s sociologist 
carries out the work and provides recommendations in ac- 


{ E. Shils, The Calling of Sociology, Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 1435. 
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cordance with the direct “social order” of an employer. He 
is informed of the problem and the conditions necessary for 
tackling it—as it is seen by the employer. The demands of 
business are uppermost in tackling the problem. Business 
requires not general theories, not even true ones, but con- 
crete recommendations on how to improve management 
control, how to eliminate increasing conflicts, etc., recom- 
mendations that have usually a local and singular applica- 
tion. The single criterion applied here is effectiveness. 

If the recommendations actually “work”, if their use is 
a benefit and serves directly to “resolve” problems, wider 
problems of social development are overshadowed or for- 
gotten altogether. The popularity of empirical research and 
the success of empirical sociology have given some bourgeois 
scholars a mistaken idea about the unlimited possibilities of 
that sociology, on the one hand, and about the lack of neces- 
sity or at least the lack of priority for profound social 
theories, on the other. The social working conditions of 
these bourgeois empiricists bring them to accept the 
disdainful attitude of their employers to paramount problems 
of social development and to present it as the methodological 
foundation of “empiricism”. This illusion is transformed into 
a carefully worked out methodology of empirical enquiry 
which, as they assume, is a strictly scientific and conclusive 
theory due to what they think is the absence of ideological 
problems. The sources of this narrow utilitarian and narrow 
pragmatic essence of bourgeois empirical sociology, especially 
its American version, are to be found in just such a social 
status. 

Without doubt, the widespread nature of empirical 
sociology, the considerable growth of empirical knowledge 
of society and the “information explosion” in the field of 
sociology add certain new aspects to our notions about the 
relationship between ideology and sociology. The relation- 
ship between ideology and general sociological theories is 
not identified with that between ideology and empirical 
social knowledge. It is impossible to deny, however, that 
empirical sociology, as applied knowledge resolving certain 
concrete and practical tasks, performs functions which do 
not have an obviously ideological character. Such, for 
example, are the functions of improving the organisation 
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and control of production, the discovery of optimal para- 
meters for various control solutions, the resolution of prob- 
lems concerning urban and rural development and transport, 
etc. Empirical knowledge, and empirical sociology as a 
whole, however, fulfils ideological functions, too, although 
it is somewhat different from ideology by its gnosiological 
structure. 

Empirical sociology may be subdivided into the following 
components: 

1. general theoretical (philosophical, political, moral, etc.) 
prerequisites; 

2, concrete factual material; 

3. a number of devices, means, modes i.e., “the technique” 
of enquiry; 

4, ad hoc generalisations and ad hoc theoretical construc- 
tions; 

5, practical recommendations for a “client”. 

It is quite clear that the various components have a 
different ideological character. Thus, the theoretical pre- 
requisites (obvious or not so obvious) are bound to have 
an ideological “load”, at the same time as other components 
—concrete factual material, the “technique” of enquiry— 
are per se relatively free of ideology and class interests. 

Empirical sociology and knowledge, however, taken in 
a sum total of all their component parts, fulfil ideological 
functions. First of all, empirical sociology in serving the 
government and corporations provides a type of knowledge 
and information (and the value interpretation of it) which 
is socially and ideologically determined by many economic 
and political circumstances and the social status of empir- 
ical sociology itself. It provides recommendations in which 
certain sectors and social groups (and far from always the 
whole of society) are extremely interested. In the second 
place, the practical tasks of empirical sociology as an 
applied knowledge, the tasks, so to speak, of “social 
engineering”, the direct application of its recommendations 
in the practical activity of the state, corporations and mili- 
tary organisations are bound to be regarded as contem- 
porary ideological functions. This is a specific manifesta- 
tion of the function of any ideology which in general terms 
may be formulated as the orientation of practical and 
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/ political activity of people for obtaining certain social 
| goals. One sees also that empirical sociology often is a 
{ very important instrument in manipulating social and 
| individual consciousness—by means of misinformation and 
even deception of the community. 

We have dealt here in brief only with a few questions 
i concerning the relationship between social knowledge and 
i ideology. Yet even such a fleeting glimpse of the theme 
} demonstrates the topicality and complexity of the problem. 
One may draw the general conclusion that with the growth 
; and extension of social knowledge, the old ideological 
i functions of this knowledge change and new ones arise. 


IDEOLOGY AND THE “SOCIAL DETERMINATION” 
OF THOUGHT 


The view is becoming increasingly popular of late in 
bourgeois sociology, especially where it is connected with 
the sociology of knowledge, that social science is above 
ideology while including value-judgements and evaluations. 
This latest variety of the “deideologisation” of science looks 
at the problem primarily from the point of view of the 
social causality of cognition. To a large extent it reflects 
the contradictory character of contemporary bourgeois 
sociology, for it proclaims its lack of adherence to any 
ideology, yet justifies its adherence to certain value systems 
(which are ultimately ideological). This is the concept put 
forward by Werner Stark, a leader of the British sociology 
of knowledge school, the Americans, Talcott Parsons and 
Edward Shils and certain other authors.! 

Stark and Parsons regard the sociology of knowledge not 
simply as a specific branch of sociology on a par, for 
example, with the sociology of the family or of religion, 
but above all as a general methodology of social research, 


1 See W. Stark, The Sociology of Knowledge. An Essay in Aid 
of a Deeper Understanding of the History of Ideas, London, 1958; 
T. Parsons, “An Approach to the Sociology of Knowledge”, in Transac- 
tions of the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, Milan—Stresa, 1959; 
T. Parsons, Introduction to Part Four of Culture and the Social System; 
T. Parsons, EF. Shils, K. Naegele, J. Pitts (eds.), Theories of Society, 
Vol. I; E. Shils, The Calling of Sociology, Ibid. 
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as a general theory of social cognition which has to take 
into account the contemporary ideological struggle in meth- 
odology. The “deideologisation” of social science, accord- 
ing to Stark, Parsons and others, is an attempt to overcome, 
so to speak, to take account of criticism of value-free soci- 
ology, to include the positive aspects of this criticism in a 
wider scheme using the basic propositions of Karl Mann- 
heim’s sociology of knowledge. 

They use as a starting point for constructing a model 
of an ideology-free social science the notion that two means 
of determining thinking exist—social determination and 
ideological determination. Stark makes three basic distinc- 
tions between them. First, the social determination of 
thinking means that thought is conditioned by the values of 
a given society at a particular time, values which actually 
exist and can be regarded as facts. Ideology is determined 
by a striving or wish, which refer rather to reactions to 
a given reality than to reality itself. Such reactions are 
inevitably accompanied by attempts to construct such theo- 
retical models which go beyond the bounds of the facts of 
a given reality. “Ideological thought,” he writes, “is deter- 
mined by a striving for what ought to be and hence is 
not, whereas socially determined thought is determined by 
a recognition of that which is—one might almost say, by 
the mind’s functioning within the framework of that which 
is—and hence is in agreement with reality. Both ideologi- 
cal and socially determined thought are based on anteced- 
ently conceived value-systems, but whereas the values 
behind ideologies are values yet to be realised, values still 
in the air, the values behind socially determined thought 
are values already realised, values that have come down to 
earth, values incarnate—in a word, as the philosophers 
have it, value-facts.”! Farther on, Stark writes that ideo- 
logical thought is determined by phenomena which operate 
on the psychological level—emotions, wishes, etc. All forces 
which provide a stimulus to ideologies operate on “the 
psychological level”, whereas the social determination of 


thought “takes place on the much deeper neological plane”.? 


1 W. Stark, Op. cit., p. 72. 
2 Thids pr 06. 
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Lastly, the third distinction between ideological and 
socially-determined thought, in Stark’s opinion, is that the 
former cannot exist independently outside of the latter. But 
socially-determined thought can and must, if it wishes to 
be true, free itself of all ideology. Hence, he comes to the 
conclusion that “the whole truth will include no ideology 
and all socially-determined knowledge. Ideologies ... are 
alternatives to the truth; socially-determined knowledge is 
part and parcel of it.’’! 

Parsons’ position, as he himself admits, “is relatively close 
to that taken by Werner Stark”.2 He believes that “devia- 
tions from scientific objectivity are essential criteria of an 
ideology”.’ Parsons tries to be even more explicit about 
the concept of social determination of thought. He sees the 
major problem in that social knowledge is determined by 
the values or value-precepts prevailing in a particular 
society. In other words, social science in search of problems 
that are to be resolved is guided by “the institutionalisation 
of values in a society”. Here Parsons at once concedes that 
such an appreciation is not a refutation of scientific objectiv- 
ity, but implies that social science produces a selection of 
problems according to their value importance. 

A model of social science thus constructed is, to Parsons’ 
mind, its “ideal type” in the Weberian sense and may be 
called “the value-science integrate”. This “integrate” is 
“an ideal type of objective scientific knowledge about a 
society, which is subject to all the fundamental canons of 
science, but which ... is relative to the values of that 
society at a given time.”4 Parsons writes that this ideal 
type of social science is close to the concept of the ‘“‘general” 
ideology of Mannheim. With Mannheim, this concept of 
ideology means that “the thought of all groups (including 
our own) or only that of our adversaries is recognised as 
socially determined” 5 


1 W. Stark, Op. cit., p. 80. 

2 T. Parsons, “An Approach to the Sociology of Knowledge”, 
Transactions of the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, Vol. IV, The 
Sociology of Knowledge, Milan — Stresa, 8-15 September, 1959, Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, Louvain, Belgium, 1961, p. 25. 

3 Tbid., p. 38. 

4 Ibid., p. 36. 

5 K. Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 68. 
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According to Parsons, however, all this only goes to 
prove that the value-science integrate which is determined 
in its scientific movement by the values of existing society 
is not in any circumstances an ideology. He writes that, “to 
avoid confusion with the second area of problems to be 
discussed we suggest that the word ‘ideology’ should not be 
used in this connection, but that a term like the ‘value-science 
integrate’ of the culture be employed instead.”! 

How, then, does Parsons define ideology? “The problem 
of ideology is,” he writes, “at the level of the institution- 
alisation of culture, the functional problem of social 
systems.... The word ‘ideology’, corresponding to Mann- 
heim’s ‘particular ideology’, will be reserved for an evalua- 
tive concept of the social system.” We may recall that 
with Mannheim this concept meant the inclusion of “all 
those utterances the ‘falsity’ of which is due to an inten- 
tional, conscious, semi-conscious, or unconscious, deluding 
of one’s self or of others, taking place on a psychological 
level and structurally resembling lies”.2 In the opinion of 
Parsons, ideology is a social psychological process of reac- 
tion to a given situation, the subjectiveness of which is 
beyond doubt. 

To understand Parsons’ ideas, one must first elucidate 
the meaning which he gives to his terms. One of the central 
concepts in the Parsonian system is that of value or value 
premise by which he understands ‘‘an element of a shared 
symbolic system which serves as a criterion or standard for 
selection among the alternatives of orientation which are 
intrinsically open in a situation may be called a value.’ 
He believes that a value is not some sort of objective rela- 
tion of the real world, an objective object or their totality. 
As “an element of a shared symbolic system”, it represents 
an act or element of consciousness. That “something” is a 
value not by its objective essence, not by its objective char- 
acteristics, but because human consciousness refers this 
“something” to values. The criterion of value is to be found 
in the sphere of consciousness, not in objective things. 


1 T. Parsons, et al. (eds.), Theories of Society, Vol. II, p. 992. 


2 Ibid. 
3K, Mannheim, Op. cit., p. 238. 
4 T. Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, Illinois, 1952, p. 12. 
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The subjectivism of such an interpretation of the question 
is obvious. Parsons, however, “objectivises” values. He 
introduces the concepts of “institutionalisation” and “social- 
isation” of values which basically designate the process 
of an individual mastering the elements and features of 
group consciousness. “Institutionalised” values are no 
longer only individual values; being present in an entire 
social group, class or society they have the merit of objec- 
tive values, according to Parsons. One can hardly agree 
with this, insofar as values remain only an attribute of 
consciousness. 

The characteristic feature of these processes is, in his 
opinion, that they exist on the social psychological level of 
consciousness, on the level of the everyday consciousness 
of members of a particular social group. Consequently, the 
situation arises where the value-science integrate has the 
values of everyday consciousness as a “part” of itself and 
is determined in its movement and in the choice of prob- 
lems and their interpretation by these values. Such is the 
Parsonian approach to the essence of social determination 
of scientific thought. Stark takes a similar attitude. 

The sphere of social psychology is naturally a source 
and determinant of theoretical forms of consciousness. Can 
social determination of thought, however, be reduced only 
to determining its social psychological forms of conscious- 
ness, notions, opinions and moods existing in everyday 
mundane life? The whole concept invented by Stark 
and Parsons is here fraught with unresolvable difficul- 
ties. 

In reducing the social determination of social science to 
social psychological determination, Stark and Parsons 
thereby cannot obviate a subjectivist treatment of human 
cognition. The object of “the ideal type of social science” 
becomes not the problems which objectively need to be re- 
solved, but those which, in the light of certain values, are 
regarded as important to be resolved, i.e., problems are 
essentially determined on the basis of subjective criteria. 
Why it is those and not other problems that hold the atten- 
tion of social science, Parsons and Stark explain by the 
direction of everyday consciousness. But it could be wrong 
and it could take the apparent for the real state of affairs 
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because it does not possess a scientific approach to the 
understanding of the real world. 

Further, Stark and Parsons give “the value-science inte- 
grate’ and “the socially-determined thought” as_ the 
model for ideology-free social science. Their arguments in 
favour of this idea, however, rather prove the opposite of 
what they profess. In fact, social science, according to Par- 
sons and Stark, is determined in its development by the 
values of society or of a social group. This process of deter- 
mination is “socially subliminal” and not “psychologically 
subliminal”, to use Stark’s expression.1 In other words, 
Stark underlines that social determination is an objective 
process while ideological determination is subjective. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment other issues connected with such 
a differentiation, we shall note that due to class or group 
causality, the “‘socially-determined thought” (‘the value- 
science integrate”) is a thought that fulfils certain ideologi- 
cal functions. It cannot be anything else, for it is simply 
a view of the world through the prism of social and class 
values behind which lie corresponding interests. 

It is hardly surprising that Parsons and Stark should 
make a distinction between values “completely” and “par- 
tially” institutionalised in society, between “value-facts” and 
“‘value-aspirations”. That is intended to make social science 
“compatible” with some values and to counterpose it to 
others. In other words, they attempt to show that if social 
enquiry corresponds to some values it is objective and not 
distorted by the investigation, but if it corresponds to others 
then it would allegedly deviate from objectivity. However, 
no matter what terminological artifice accompanies such an 
approach, it means one thing: social science is compatible 
with certain ideological premises and incompatible with 
others. But can one really speak of an “ideology-free” 
social science, a science standing above ideology? 

Moreover, the very idea of distinguishing socially and 
ideologically determined thought does not bear examination, 
insofar as any ideology or ideological thought is socially- 
determined precisely because it exists only in human society. 
Such a distinction cannot be made the starting point for a 
concept. Yet it is used by bourgeois sociology to proclaim 

1 W. Stark, Op. cit., p. 71. 
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that its science is not ideological. To acknowledge the ideo- 
logical nature of a particular social theory implies always 
to recognise the class character of the theory. Contemporary 
bourgeois sociology, therefore, is prepared to recognise its 
“social causality” because such a formulation veils the class 
nature of that causality. 

We have seen that both Stark and Parsons borrow the 
Mannheim’s concept of “particular ideology” and try to 
depict any ideology as a blatant distortion of actuality. In 
their opinion, this interpretation of the issue must mean at 
the same time that the “socially-determined thought” of 
Stark and the “value-science integrate” of Parsons are not 
distortions of reality but are socially-determined objective 
factors which lie beyond social theory. In other words, they 
can be nothing else because of their content and cognitive 
tendency. Ideology would seem always to imply a sponta- 
neous and subjective tendency of the cognitive interest. 
Stark and Parsons, however, by comparison with Mann- 
heim, go to the other extreme. While, for Mannheim, 
socially-determined thought meant subjectivity and, conse- 
quently, falsity of the thought, for Stark and Parsons any 
socially-determined thought is objective. Hence their con- 
clusion that bourgeois sociology, being a socially-determined 
sociology, is an objective science that provides adequate 
knowledge of reality. The whole crux of their theoretical 
construction goes to prove this thesis. 

In actual fact, the problem of the social determination 
of knowledge is posed by Parsons from the standpoint 
which actually removes all possibility of progress of scien- 
tific knowledge of society. He believes that social theory 
cannot exceed the bounds of the value-notions, premises 
and norms that prevail in a given society. Scientific think- 
ing must continually reach accord with the values that 
dominate capitalist society. Is a free functioning and deve- 
lopment of objective social science really possible in these 
circumstances? Is science set in such conditions able to im- 
plement the function of making a social critique of society? 
Can it tackle important problems of social development? 
The whole history of world social thought eloquently shows 
that success in this field has been obtained when social 
theory has sundered the narrow framework of the ruling 
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values. The ... “fearless zeal for theory’! was typical of 
all great thinkers of social science of the past. If one con- 
fines science to the framework of a value-relationship to 
actuality and society, one has only an apology for that 
actuality. From being the means of objective and critical 
investigation of social reality, science becomes the instru- 
ment for justifying the existing social order. The concepts 
“social determination of thought against ideological deter- 
mination”, therefore, can be described only as the mani- 
festation of the ideology of contemporary conservatism. 


THE PROBLEM OF PARTISANSHIP AND OBJECTIVITY 
OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 


Any attempts to make social science free of ideology are 
based on the supposition that every ideology is a false con- 
sciousness which distorts, even mystifies the real world, in- 
sofar as it is, in one way or another, connected with inte- 
rests—whether group, class or national. Two questions are 
here confused: that of the origin of a particular ideology, 
its social and class determination, and the question of 
whether it correctly and adequately reflects social condi- 
tions. This confusion, no matter what the motivation, serves 
as a Starting point for various speculations in bourgeois 
sociology—starting with the illusion of the “self-liberation” 
from ideology and ending with frankly mendacious attacks 
on Marxism as the ideology of the working class. Today, 
many of those who would supplant Marxist thinking spec- 
ulate upon a non-existent dilemma: either Marxism is true, 
they aver, and if so it is not an ideology, or it is an ideology 
and therefore untrue. Here the new critics of Marxism 
simply replace one concept by another. When we talk of 
the proletarian or bourgeois, colonial or national liberation 
ideologies, we mean primarily the existence of a regular 
pattern of views which is adhered to by social groups or 
classes. These views present an interpretation of the 
historical process in general and its present stage in par- 
ticular from the standpoint of the interests of these groups 
and classes; they determine the social aims of their activity. 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol. 8, 
p. 375. 
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Such an understanding of ideology makes it possible to 
elucidate the character of different forms of social move- 
ments and spiritual trends of our time, to see in their mul- 
tiplicity the fundamental and decisive trends that reflect 
the interests of opposing classes, and to describe on that 
basis the mounting part played by ideology. 

The question of social and class causality is paramount 
for properly understanding the essence of the process of 
cognition, and especially of social cognition. All theories— 
and that includes those in natural science—and all levels 
of cognition (emotional and rational, empirical and theoret- 
ical) are socially-determined. The specific nature of social 
theories which affect the vital interests of classes lies in 
the fact that they are determined by these interests in their 
origins, content, and functions. Class-determined theories are 
primarily social theories that affect problems of the histor- 
ical development of human society, social relations, partic- 
ularly those of production, the state, law and morals, and 
that shape public opinion and ideology. 

The most concentrated expression of the class causality 
of theories is their partisanship. Every investigator in the 
social sciences has a partisan viewpoint irrespective of 
whether he is conscious of it or not. Marxism did not create 
the principle of the class determination of social theories, 
a principle that is most succinctly expressed in partisanship. 
Marxism scientifically explained this phenomenon and pro- 
pounded the principle of partisanship as a central aspect 
of its methodology. In a certain sense one may say that the 
bourgeois sociology of knowledge endeavours to interpret 
precisely that aspect of social theories which we also ob- 
served in the constructions of Karl Mannheim, Werner 
Stark and Talcott Parsons. Because of its subjectivism, how- 
ever, it cannot do that in any satisfactory way. 

Marxism provides a comprehensive and _ scientifically- 
founded interpretation of the partisanship principle. It 
distinguishes the objective and subjective aspects of this 
principle. The former lies in the class-determined stance 
of any social scientist which is manifest in his theoretical 
position. The latter consists in the fact that a theorist is 
always, due to his upbringing, environment and _ other 
factors making a choice between conflicting parties in 
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theory. In that sense, any bias in the social science is a 
unity of objective and subjective aspects. Proletarian parti- 
sanship is conspicuous for the fact that it represents a sub- 
jective position which is a conscious expression of objective 
historical necessity. 

When bourgeois writers assert that all sciences are par- 
tisan for Marxists they obviously err against the truth. 
Admittedly, we did recently have philosophers who main- 
tained that the theory of relativity, cybernetics and genetics 
were “idealist”, but that goes to show that the very princi- 
ple of partisanship has sometimes been distorted. It is these 
distortions that bourgeois sociologists try to depict as the 
genuinely Marxist position. In reality, Marx, Engels and 
Lenin never spoke of the partisanship of “‘all sciences”. 
Only those social sciences are partisan which investigate 
the various aspects of social life, the laws which affect the 
vital interests of classes. In other words, social theories 
whose origin and development are determined by the vital 
interests of classes are partisan. It is ridiculous to talk of 
the partisanship of mathematics, physics, astronomy, biology, 
linguistics or ethnography, although general philosophical 
conclusions from them can acquire an ideological or partisan 
character. One must simply be able to distinguish in each 
specific situation the objective content of the sciences and 
the philosophical conclusions which are drawn from them. 

Lenin provided a classical example of a dialectical ap- 
proach to evaluating specific theories and their philosophi- 
cal interpretation. In his work Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, he subtly distinguishes between the physical theo- 
ries which are not determined by the class positions of 
their authors, and the idealist constructions which objective- 
ly do not emanate from the revolution in physics, which 
have been introduced into it by reactionary philosophy and 
which, therefore, play into the hands of the ruling classes 
in society. Lenin revealed that dialectical materialism as 
the philosophical outlook of the working class was wholly 
in accord with new discoveries in physics and provided a 
key for understanding them. Idealist philosophy, on the 
other hand, directly aligned itself with fideism and brought 
natural science into an impasse, to the extent that it pro- 
vided a false, distorted interpretation of physical, biological 
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and other processes that was incompatible with science and 
social practice. 

In recent years, Soviet philosophers and scientists have 
done much to eliminate distortions of the principle of par- 
tisanship in philosophy and social cognition and in re- 
establishing its Leninist meaning. The partisanship prin- 
ciple has become an even more effective method for under- 
standing social phenomena. Its role in the entire communist 
ideology has increased immeasurably. 

As we have mentioned above, the problem of the origin 
and class determination of ideologies does not by itself 
solve the gnosiological dilemma ‘“truth—untruth”. The 
extent of objectivity or adequacy of the reflection of social 
conditions in a particular ideology is a special independent 
problem. These two problems must not be confused, as 
bourgeois sociology often does with them. On the other 
hand, no sharp distinction must be made between them for 
they exist in dialectical unity. A dependence always exists 
between the objective truth of judgements and the social 
causality of their advancement. The revealing of the truth 
presupposes a certain level of material and spiritual devel- 
opment, a certain degree of the social division of labour, etc. 

Furthermore, the class determination of a theorist’s atti- 
tude and the specific historical position of his class are 
major conditions in determining whether he will manage 
to discern the features and qualities of social reality as they 
exist in fact. Far from every class position makes it possi- 
ble objectively to reproduce reality in ideology. The relian- 
ce of Stark and Parsons, for example, on value ideas of 
bourgeois everyday consciousness, as shown above, is 
subjective and therefore unscientific. The whole complexity 
of social cognition lies in the transition from the subjectivity 
of the cognising subject to the objectivity of truth. When we 
examine the question from the gnosiological aspect, we may 
assert that the failure (or unwillingness) to understand this 
dialectics of the subjective and objective factor in cognition 
results in various forms of an ideology-free science, which 
ultimately is reduced to an attempt artificially to construct an 
“absolute subject”. The latter has to investigate the social 
organism as something neutrally opposite, which does not 
contain anything “subjective” and is not the result of sub- 
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jective human activity; it is given to the investigator as an 
alien and indifferent thing. Human society, however, cannot 
be viewed from such positions simply because it is not like 
that. 

Marxism overcomes the absolute relativity of the class 
element in cognition by examining it not as the starting 
point but as a magnitude produced from a more general 
relationship between the subjective and objective factor in 
practice. “The dispute of the reality or non-reality of think- 
ing which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic 
question,” Karl Marx wrote.! The objective meaning, an 
element of truth, contained in social cognition is verified and 
deepened in the very process of practice from which it arises. 

The standpoint of practice, of the revolutionary transfor- 
mation of reality in the age of the demise of capitalism, is 
the standpoint of the working class, whose basic interests 
coincide with those of all mankind. In freeing itself, the pro- 
letariat frees the whole of mankind. Hence the possibility of 
creating a philosophy whose class origin is not in conflict 
with objectivity. Only proletarian, communist partisanship is 
compatible with an examination of the historical process in 
its integrity and inherent contradictoriness, and precludes 
one-sidedness in evaluating facts and a replacement of the 
real by the desirable. No one, of course, can provide guaran- 
tees against distortions of the partisanship principle. But it 
is in the nature of Marxist philosophy that there are objective 
possibilities for overcoming such distortions, inasmuch as 
partisanship itself is regarded as a scientific principle which 
requires constant justification and development. 

The objectivity of social cognition cannot be obtained by 
constructing a viewpoint which stands above all class view- 
points. Such a position invariably leads to a situation where 
one accepts—consciously or unconsciously—the point of 
view of the ruling class. Objectivity of social cognition is 
attained only with a conscious acceptance of the viewpoint 
of the class which is the most progressive and which is in- 
terested in completely destroying all forms of human exploi- 
tation. Objective social knowledge can be obtained only 
within the bounds of the ideology of the advanced revolu- 
tionary class, not outside of it. 

1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, p. 13. 





“TWILIGHT OF THE IDEOLOGICAL AGE” 
—OR INTENSIFYING POLEMIC? 





“End of ideology” theorists accord great importance to a 
sociological justification of their thesis in a broad social and 
political framework. They are forced to examine ideological 
issues in close association with economic and political factors. 
They attempt to interpret all history and to construct some- 
thing like “a philosophy of history”. In “pre-industrial” 
society, they assert, “universal ideologies” that claimed 
“universal” truth, demanded a “universal” resolution of all 
social problems. Such a view has left its mark on all social 
relations (relations between classes and social groups, rela- 
tionship to production and nature), on morals, law and reli- 
gion. Politics based on ideological consciousness inevitably 
led to a situation where different social groups regarded one 
another as “sworn enemies”. 

The necessary conditions for liberating any practical 
activity from ideological motives exist, so say the bourgeois 
sociologists, in developed “industrial society”. Ideology, 
then, is not longer a motivation for the social behaviour of 
individuals, classes and the whole of society. People, they 
maintain, are now governed in their practical political activ- 
ity not by ideological motives but by empirical and _ veri- 
fiable knowledge of their environment, which specialists in 
social relations and problems obtain. 

Specific manifestations of this “change” include: 

1) the prominence in advanced Western countries of so- 
called social engineering or social programmes implemented 
by official or semi-official agencies with the assistance of 
specialists; such programmes are said to be devoid of 
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ideology and are the modern effective method of resolving 
social problems; 

2) the “subsiding” of the ideological polemic between 
traditional left-wing and right-wing forces in capitalist 
society, i.e., “political and ideological consensus” primarily 
between traditional bourgeois political parties and social 
democrats; 

3) the “decline” of Marxism-Leninism as an ideology both 
in the socialist and in the advanced capitalist countries. 

In describing certain events taking place in social reality 
—such as, for example, certain aspects of the scientific and 
technological revolution and changes in the political life of 
capitalist society, Bell, Lipset, Aron, Schlesinger and others 
interpret them in an incorrect and unscientific way. First, they 
are guilty of using faulty methods of argument. They at- 
tempt to interpret historical events proceeding from a one- 
sided notion of the essence and functions of ideology, i.e., 
they approach these events from a preset point of view, de- 
scribing them from their “end of ideology” standpoint. They 
select and interpret their material in an arbitrary and ten- 
dentious fashion. Then, they conclude that historical devel- 
opment confirms their initial thesis. In that way they create 
the appearance of an “empirical” justification of this theory. 
Adhering to that method it is possible to “prove” any idea, 
but such “proof” has no scientific significance whatsoever. 

Lenin considered that a vital condition of social analysis 
was to study all the facts and to form on that basis a firm 
scientific foundation. He wrote that, “...if it is to be a 
real foundation, we must take not individual facts, but the 
sum total of facts, without a single exception, relating to the 
question under discussion. Otherwise there will be the inevi- 
table, and fully justified, suspicion that the facts were se- 
lected or compiled arbitrarily, that instead of historical phe- 
nomena being presented in objective interconnection and 
interdependence and treated as a whole, we are presenting 
a ‘subjective’ concoction to justify what might prove to be 
a dirty business.’’! 

Let us examine this sociological thesis of the “twilight of 
ideology” in greater detail. 


1 V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 272-73. 
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CLASS IDEOLOGY AND THE “TECHNOLOGICAL” APPROACH 





The scientific and technological revolution is bringing im- 
portant changes to the nature of social processes. Naturally, 
it is first and foremost revolutionising technological process- 
es and the production of material commodities in general. 
Science has become a direct productive force and is engen- 
dering new branches of production, new directions and 
spheres of application of scientific activity. The revolution is 
radically breaking down the traditional proportions between 
the various industries, between industry and agriculture, 
between material production and the service industries. Its 
influence is spreading also to social relations, to politics, 
culture and consciousness. Its effect is far-reaching on the 
whole contemporary administrative system, including the 
control of production processes, technology, techniques and 
the management of social, political and spiritual processes. 

Numerous factors are complicating the nature and tasks 
of control; they include the extension and growing com- 
plexity of production and the development of production- 
ties. Mass production requires a high degree of organisation, 
co-ordination and continuity. The amount of information is 
burgeoning; the amount of time required to process and use 
it is being reduced; the importance of scientific justification 
for making economic, technical, administrative and other 
decisions is growing. The entire management system is be- 
coming an area for applying modern scientific and techno- 
logical attainments. 

The scientific and technological revolution can be an im- 
mense blessing for mankind, just as equally it can be an 
unmitigated catastrophe. It has tremendous opportunities for 
lightening human work, for setting free man’s untapped 
creative endeavour, for improving material welfare, cultural 
and educational standards. Scientific and technological at- 
tainments, however, may also be used to the detriment of 
the working man—for increasing his exploitation and for 
befuddling his mind with illusory or perverted values. 

The revolution is being implemented not by itself, but by 
the various classes in the various socio-economic systems: by 
the monopoly bourgeoisie in bourgeois states, and by all the 
working people in the socialist states. Within certain bounds, 
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of course, it has its own laws and logic of development which 
are evident everywhere it begins to unfold. The social con- 
ditions for implementing the scientific revolution, however, 
are not its external background, they determine its character, 
its basic directions and social results. For that reason it 
cannot automatically alter the social and economic tenor of 
life or the nature of relations of production under capitalism. 
That takes place only in the circumstances of a social revo- 
lution that transforms the economic structure of society. The 
scientific revolution, by intensifying the former antagonisms 
of capitalism and forming new ones, leads to the need for a 
social revolution. 

The scientific revolution in capitalist society produces 
many problems which have to be studied and elucidated by 
investigators objectively. These are problems of class con- 
sciousness, social psychology, science and ideology, science 
and politics, the manipulating of the minds of individuals 
and entire social groups and the nature of the ideological 
struggle. True to their ideological premises, however, the 
“end of ideology” theorists essentially try to ignore all these 
problems and to make out that the scientific and technolog- 
ical progress by itself, without any social revolution, has 
brought a new “industrial society”, radically different from 
the capitalism of the past. A new approach to social prob- 
lems, to their understanding and resolution is being worked 
out in that society, they say. The tendency to regard prob- 
lems arising in society as technological, managerial or 
administrative, rather than ideological, is nowadays the 
fashion especially in the USA and also in Western Europe 
among statesmen, social scientists, party leaders and corpo- 
ration chiefs. The “end of ideology” theorists maintain that 
the “technological” approach is the most suitable one for 
the present level of development of society and science and 
is replacing the “ideological” approach. 

Let us examine the arguments of the American sociologist, 
R. E. Lane. He writes that “industrial society” is “a knowl- 
edgeable society”, i.e., a society where, as never before, a 
huge mass of information and knowledge is being accumu- 
lated. Precise knowledge is becoming a necessary prerequi- 
site for any responsible decision-making in economics, 
politics or culture. Lane draws the conclusion that this situ- 
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ation has an indelible effect upon politics and ideology: 
“there is increased application of scientific criteria ... at the 
expense of the usual short-term political criteria and ideo- 
logical thinking as well.”! 

Like many other bourgeois sociologists today, Lane coun- 
terposes science and ideology from a gnosiological point of 
view, but considers them “functional equivalents” in guiding 
individuals and entire social groups in relation to the prob- 
lems which confront them, and in regard to the practical 
mode of behaviour which they have to choose. On the basis 
of this notion, he maintains that today “pure” empirical 
science or practical knowledge motivates people’s activities, 
not ideology. As a result, “the sphere of ideological thought 
is contracting”’. 

One concrete example of this change, in Lane’s opinion, 
is the widespread invasion of scientific criteria and scien- 
tific knowledge in the practical policy of management both 
of the state and of corporations. Both the state and supreme 
corporative administrations are increasingly becoming 
overgrown with all manner of scientific experts, advisers, 
economists, sociologists and psychologists. This, Lane main- 
tains, is what leads to problems being regarded from a 
purely technical and practical, rather than ideological, view- 
point. The resolution of social problems by the “social en- 
gineering” method (i.e., attempts to resolve the particular 
deficiencies with the help of the government administration 
and scientific experts) supplants the “ideological” method 
which requires a radical restructuring of society and which 
is set in motion by the working people. 

Lane attempts by this to justify his idea about the in- 
competence of the common people in examining and resolv- 
ing social problems. He writes, “the man in the middle of 
the problem (sickness, poverty, waste and especially igno- 
rance) often does not know there is anything problematic 
about his state.... Often it takes years of dedicated agita- 
tion to make people aware that they live in the midst of a 
problem.”? Now it would appear that the government must 


1 R. E. Lane, “The Decline of Politics and Ideology in a Knowl- 
edgeable Society.” American Sociological Review, Vol. 31, No. 5, 1966, 
p. 649. 

2 Tbid., p. 659. 
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undertake to do what, in the past, had been the task of the 
agitator. The New Deal of President Roosevelt, for example, 
helped to organise labour. The New Frontiers of President 
Kennedy and the Great Society of President Johnson “helped 
organise the poor to pursue their own interests”. Lane tries 
to discredit popular movements by asserting that the means 
of comprehending social problems are different for the 
working people and for experts employed by the government 
or corporations. He maintains that the ordinary people have 
too narrow a view of problems, while the experts possess a 
sufficiently “broad perspective’. “For the unemployed worker, 
his problem is to find a job; for the economist, the problem 
is to analyse the causes of unemployment and sometimes to 
suggest remedial action.’’! 

The measures “of social engineering”, according to Lane, 
not only demonstrate the advantages of the “technological” 
approach over the “ideological” but they bear witness to 
the fact that ideology itself is losing spheres of influence and 
social application. “Under the pressure of economic and 
social knowledge, a growing body of research, and the codi- 
fied experience of society, ideological argument tended to 
give way to technical argument, apparently to the disap- 
pointment of some. The debate remained evaluative and 
partisan, but the domain of ideology was shrunken by the 
dominance of knowledge.” 

Other “end of ideology” advocates propagate roughly the 
same ideas. Schlesinger writes that those who believe in the 
ideological salvation are led to a fatalistic view of history 
and “it misleads them about the concrete choices of public 
policy.”? Bell also favours the “technological” approach and 
rejects the “ideological” approach as unsuitable for “indus- 
trial society”. He writes that, “the tendency to convert con- 
crete issues into ideological problems ... is to invite conflict 
which can only damage a society”. Industrial society is 
typical for its “technological” approach to nature and reality. 
The first requirement for that approach, Bell maintains, is 


{ Tbid. 

2 Ibid., p. 661. 

3A. Schlesinger and White (eds.), Op. cit., p. 535. 
4 D. Bell, The End of Ideology, p. 110. 
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efficiency based on an exact knowledge of the nature of the 
given situation. That is feasible only when one casts aside 
all general theories and ideological principles and regards 
every new situation on its merits, rather than from precon- 
ceived notions. Bell believes that the “technological” ap- 
proach has, to a certain extent, universal application. It is 
applicable both to production management and to govern- 
ment activity, pre-election and parliamentary campaigns 
(i.e., what is called political activity in the parlance of the 
“end of ideology” theorists); relations between social groups 
should by necessity be regarded not from “ideological” 
standpoints, but from the consideration of what means are 
most suitable for obtaining the desired ends. 

The thesis that the technological is replacing the ideo- 
logical approach is based on a false premise that practical 
and socially-significant activity can be free from ideology 
and ideological motivation. Let us look closer at the 
erroneous essence of this hypothesis. 

First of all, what do they mean when they say that 
“ideology is not a guide to practical activity”? In concrete 
terms this may mean that social and class interests (includ- 
ing economic, political and moral) no longer feature in 
people’s lives. Can a situation arise where people have no 
interests and, consequently, no requirements? In the broadest 
sense, interests, needs and requirements are an internal 
impulse, a motive force of practical activity. Class interests 
express the fundamental aims and tasks of the particular 
class which emanate from its position in given social rela- 
tions. Class interests, therefore, are an objective rather than 
a subjective definition and exist independent of whether 
they are conscious or unconscious. Ideology, therefore, acts 
largely as an objective or subjective, true or untrue reflec- 
tion and realisation by classes of their interests. It is a form 
of manifestation of class interests in thought. 

The practical implementation of tasks by a particular 
class and the practical resolution of problems confronting it 
are essentially the implementation of the interests, needs 
and requirements of a class. And that cannot happen without 
class ideology: the implementation of interests inevitably 
means implementation of ideological theories, slogans and 
ideals. In other words, the constant realisation of ideological 
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principles, their “reification” in the practical activity of a 
class are the sine qua non of ideology itself. 

A salient function of any ideology, as mentioned above, 
consists in that it guides the activity of classes. Ideology 
does more than provide social groups and classes with 
theories, notions, ideals and knowledge; it directs people’s 
activity towards implementing these theories and_ ideals. 
Human society represents a continual interaction of 
individuals, social groups and classes, and individuals and 
classes. All these forms of interaction within the bounds of 
certain relations of production are regulated by the ideol- 
ogy prevailing in a given society; this ideology unites and 
mobilises people who share common interests for tackling 
practical issues. Political activity without ideological 
guidance becomes aimless, and, in turn, ideology is un- 
thinkable without social application. 

The barrier that Lane, Bell and others erect between 
“ideological” and “technological” approaches to social 
problems is an illusory one. There is no need to treat as 
an ideological problem every concrete issue in organising 
and managing modern production. It does not follow, 
however, that society no longer has any ideological problems 
the solution of which is inevitably determined by class in- 
terests. 

A methodological flaw in the “end of ideology” theory is 
that it tends to absolutise certain professional characteristics 
of managerial activity and it treats them as the only con- 
sideration when evaluating any social situation. 

On closer inspection, it is evident that the so-called 
technological approach which discards any ideological prin- 
ciples and moral norms is precisely in accord with bourgeois 
principles and norms and is a bourgeois class approach. It 
implies a pragmatic adjustment to any situation and the 
art of extracting the maximum benefit from any situation. 
It has always been a characteristic feature of the bourgeois 
class to react only to the tasks directly confronting it, to 
absolutise the empirical means of resolving problems and to 
scorn the more far-reaching consequences of its actions; by 
its very nature the bourgeois class is incapable of basing 
its activity on a scientific theory of social development. 

Marx showed that the competitive struggle forces the 
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capitalist to be concerned with issues which are vital for him 
yet which, in fact, are not what they seem. Wages, profit, 
cost and such “tangible” magnitudes completely suit the 
capitalist in his direct practical activity, although, in fact, 
they are only a transformed and superficial form of value 
and surplus value. Marx wrote that, “the fact that ... up 
to the present time political economy ... either forcibly 
abstracted itself from the distinctions between surplus-value 
and profit, and their rates, so it could retain value determina- 
tion as a basis, or else abandoned this value determination 
and with it all vestiges of a scientific approach, in order to 
cling to the differences that strike the eye in this phenom- 
enon—this confusion of the theorists best illustrates the 
utter incapacity of the practical capitalist, blinded by com- 
petition as he is, and incapable of penetrating its phenom- 
ena, to recognise the inner essence and inner structure of 
this process behind its outer appearance.”! 

Wide-ranging social theories are, in a certain sense, un- 
necessary to certain sections of the bourgeoisie. Since they 
possess power and wealth, they do not experience a need 
for generalising concepts. They are quite satisfied with 
empirical means of resolving problems and conflicts of the 
present. In a reference to the USA Arthur Schlesinger writes 
that, “the scepticism about ideology has been a primary 
source of the social inventiveness which has marked so much 
of our development. The most vital American social thought 
has been empirical, practical, pragmatic.” 

In his use here of the word “ideology”, Schlesinger 
obfuscates the issue. “Scepticism” did exist in regard to the 
theory of social development and social theory in general, 
but the bourgeoisie cannot get by without ideology and its 
class view of the world. It is an integral part of bourgeois 
ideology to renounce wide-ranging theories and to prefer 
thought that is “empirical, practical, pragmatic”. 

The eminent American sociologist, C. Wright Mills, 
revealed that in their noble game of “grab”, the American 
ruling class was sustained by the maxims of “work-and- 
win, of strive-and-succeed”.? While the Right-wing and 
_..- 

1 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1971, p. 168. 


2 A. Schlesinger and M. White (eds.), Op. cit., p. 533. 
3 C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, New York, 1957, p. 329. 
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centre elements of American society did experience a need 
for some form of “theory”, they were completely satisfied 
with the commonplace products of the mass media. Mills 
concludes that, “the combination of the liberal rhetoric and 
the conservative mood, in fact, has obfuscated hard issues 
and made possible historical development without benefit 
of ideas. The prevalence of this mood and this rhetoric 
means that thought, in any wide meaning of the term, has 
become largely irrelevant to such politics as have been 
visible. . .”!, 

The empirical approach, the reaction to tasks directly con- 
fronting society and the pragmatic means of resolving 
problems are especially obvious in politics. The American 
Marxist, Harry K. Wells, has written that, “action without 
theoretical guidance and rooted in pragmatic experience, 
spontaneity in the form of hunches, expediency of any 
means to the class end, such is the philosophy underlying the 
making of state policy’’.? It is typical of bourgeois politicians 
to adjust themselves to the changing political situation. 

Rather interesting material in this connection is contained 
in the article “American Politics and the End of Ideology”, 
written by Stephen W. Rousseas and James Farganis, that 
is included in the book The New Sociology, edited by Irving 
Horowitz. Their point of view (and this they convincingly 
prove) is that the theory of the “twilight of ideology” is 
nothing more than the raising to the heights of sociological 
doctrine of certain characteristics of bureaucratic practice 
in running bourgeois society. They wrote that even before 
the theory was formed, the ‘‘end of ideology” existed in the 
activity of the ruling circles in the USA. Though the intel- 
lectuals in universities have rationalised and made the end 
of ideology respectable, they have done so ex post facto, 
“they were preceded by the politicians who, without being 
conscious that their actions had a name, practised it never- 
theless”. 

The authors make the point that to be without an ide- 
ology is to be without a theory and to be without precise 


1 Ibid., p. 337. 

2-H. K. Wells, Pragmatism. Philosophy of Imperialism, New York, 
1954, p. 207. 

3 T. L. Horowitz (ed.), Op. cit., p. 280. 
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knowledge of the subject to which one’s activity is directed. 
And the empirical approach, the reaction only to immediate 
tasks, was practised even by foremost US politicians like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy. They both acted 
purely from demands of “political expediency”. 

They write that the crisis of the 1930s shook American 
society to its foundations and that resulted in the critical 
idea that “society ... was to be reconstructed.... It was an 
empirical approach to democracy.... And it was on this 
stage that the end of ideology entered in the form of 
President Roosevelt.” He could wet his finger and hold it 
up to the prevailing winds. “When he found the winds 
blowing steadily, in gale force, in one particular direction, 
it was not difficult for him to determine the conditions of 
political success and thus to bring an enormous pressure to 
bear on the Congress in support of his programme. The 
political coloration and social innovations of the New Deal 
were largely the result of political expediency in a country 
where political success counts for all. The tune of the New 
Deal was played by ear, and the end of ideology in the guise 
of a charismatic president served to make the vast power of 
the presidency responsive to the public will.’’! 

The problems of the 1960s when John F. Kennedy came 
to power were naturally different from those of the 1930s. 
However, as Rousseas and Farganis write, the new 
president’s approach to them was also typically empirical, 
a “common sense” adaptation to the existing alignment of 
political forces. “President Kennedy failed to provide the 
needed leadership precisely because he had no clear picture 
of what ought to be done.... He rationalised the emptiness 
of modern society and declared that it is the good society and 
that all the problems which do remain are purely technical.”? 

To support their conclusions, the authors of the article 
cite the words of Kennedy himself. At an Economic Con- 
ference held in Washington on May 2lst, 1962, Kennedy 
said: “I would like also to say a word about the difference 
between myth and reality.... The fact of the matter is that 
most problems, or at least many of them that we now face, 


' T. L. Horowitz (ed.), Op. cit., p. 282. 
2 Ibid., pp. 283-84. 
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are technical problems, are administrative problems. They 
are very sophisticated judgements which do not lend them- 
selves to the great sort of ‘passionate movements’ which have 
stirred this country so often in the past.”! A month later, 
at his 1962 commencement address at Yale University, 
Kennedy further elaborated on his theme: “Today ... the 
central domestic problems of our time are more subtle and 
less simple. They do not relate to basic clashes of philosophy 
and ideology, but to ways and means of reaching common 
goals.... What is at stake in our economic decisions today 
is not some grand warfare of rival ideologies ... but the 
practical management of a modern economy. What we need 
are not labels and clichés.... Political labels and ideological 
approaches are irrelevant to the solutions.’ 

The surprising resemblance in the views of the big monop- 
oly representatives and the “end of ideology” theorists is 
not fortuitous. They all share the view that there are no 
“ideological” problems in Western “industrial society”; 
they have all been resolved. Those problems which remain, 
by common consent, are of an administrative and techno- 
logical order. 

The blatantly bourgeois ideological character of the 
“technological” approach is even more evident when it is 
looked at concretely, i.e., when it is reduced to a totality of 
methods and ploys of “social engineering”. Bourgeois sociol- 
ogists maintain that social programmes being undertaken 
by governments and increasingly resembling one another in 
all industrial countries, rather than mass movements guided 
by a particular ideology, are acquiring increasing importance 
and effectiveness in the posing and tackling of social 
problems in the social and political life of North America 
and Western Europe. These programmes are intended to 
increase overall production, to resolve problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment, to help the poorest sections of the 
population and more equally to distribute such social 
services as education, health, etc. A simple listing of such 
programmes, the advocates of the “technological” approach 
claim, testifies to their non-ideological, above-class and 
universal nature. 


1 Ibid., p. 284. 
2 Tbid. 
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The social programmes being undertaken in some capital- 
ist states are undoubtedly a new feature which is leaving a 
trace on the social, political and ideological situation in 
those countries. If one analyses them objectively, however, 
one can observe something else: these social programmes 
cannot replace the mass workers’ movement, they are not a 
substitute for “ideological loyalty” and do not testify to the 
“twilight of ideology”. They are not simply and, even not 
so much, the result of progress of social cognition as the 
result of class struggle (and that includes ideology) in 
bourgeois states. In fact, the New Deal, New Frontiers, 
Great Society and many other social programmes both in 
America and Western Europe were engendered primarily 
as a response by ruling circles to demands from the common 
people to improve their living conditions. These programmes 
were implemented by large-scale capital as partial conces- 
sions to the working people for the purpose of retaining 
their strategic positions in society. There has, furthermore, 
always been an element both of propaganda and manipula- 
tion of the minds of the common people. 

Measures within the bounds of “social engineering” are 
pursued in accordance with the vital interests of the ruling 
classes, although the working people, those who are at the 
centre of the problem, demand that they should be 
implemented in their own interests. The “end of ideology” 
spokesmen “‘scientifically” justify the incompetence of the 
masses in resolving social problems, advocate a monopoly 
by “the government and scientific authorities”, and reveal 
very clearly their ideological credo: “social engineering” 
must serve the interests of the power élite. But “social 
engineering” cannot, either in its essence or in its techno- 
logical potential, “cure” bourgeois society of its malignant 
disease; it cannot resolve the major contradictions of 
the society. Even the specific problems for whose resolution 
the various social programmes are intended cannot be 
resolved. 

Ex-President Johnson’s War on Poverty programme was 
devised, for example, as part of a wider plan to build a 
Great Society. It was, of course, a move forced on the 
government when it was faced by the widening and deepen- 
ing gulf between rich and poor, and by the mounting popular 
demands to take measures for improving the lot of the poor 
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in the richest capitalist country. This programme was ac- 
companied by an unprecedented fanfare that overshadowed 
even the widely publicised programmes of presidents 
Roosevelt and Kennedy. Ad hoc commissions (both federal 
and state) were set up to carry it through; the government 
established posts of executors, advisors, clerical staff and ac- 
countants to implement its programme. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration wanted to demonstrate its resolve to put an end, once 
and for all, to the problem of poverty in the United States 
of America. Now let us see what happened. 

No “War on Poverty” actually occurred; the programme 
as a whole was a failure. Many doubted the very idea of 
such social programmes although illusions on that account 
had had extensive history. The financial aspect of the cam- 
paign is particularly indicative. The sums assigned to the 
programme were so niggling that there could be no question 
of tackling the problem properly. By common acknowledge- 
ment, including that of bourgeois sociologists and econo- 
mists, the first year’s outlays (in 1965) totalled less than 
$800 million; $1,800 million was authorised for the subse- 
quent years—too small a sum to speak of a serious attack 
on poverty. New York City, for example, has a welfare 
budget of some $800 million. In distributing this amount, 
the city cannot tackle the problems of poverty, slum 
clearance, education, health, and house building. It is there- 
fore understandable that the $25 million assigned on the 
War on Poverty programme in the first year was a drop 
in the ocean.! 

Johnson’s programme could not get to the heart or cause 
of the problem of poverty; it did not provide work for the 
jobless and was confined only to timorous measures that were 
not fully implemented. Thus, the Job Corps programme 
provided for a mere 40,000 in its first year and an ultimate 
maximum of only 100,000; yet the country had millions out 
of work. It is not surprising, therefore, that by June, 1965, 
950,000 postcard applications were expected with about 
20,000 places available. The President’s call for 35,000 low 
rent apartments a year was less than a tenth of what was 
required to house properly the 38 million then living in 
slums.? 


{ Political Affairs, October, 1965, p. 2. 
2 Thid., p. 3. 
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It was even more surprising that the paltry sum allocated 
to the War on Poverty was largely ‘‘consumed” by the local 
and central bureaucratic machinery which was to implement 
the programme. 

US News and World Report confirmed this situation in 
its publication of figures and expenses for maintaining the 
apparatus in the town of St. Louis in the state of Missouri: 
“The General Manager of the poverty programme in 
St. Louis gets $25,000 a year, the same as the Governor of 
Missouri and $10,000 more than the State Attorney General. 
He has a deputy drawing $20,000, two other assistants at 
$16,000 each, a business manager at $15,000, an executive 
assistant at $12,000 and a chief accountant at $9,600."! And 
that was only in one town! Yet the situation in that town, 
the journal remarked, was typical for other cities. The 
corporations, too, did not miss the opportunity of taking 
advantage of the munificence of such payments, feeling that 
they could gain large profits by carrying out orders for the 
government programme. At once, 32 companies submitted 
bids to operate urban training centres and a number of 
contracts were granted, including such companies as Gen- 
eral Electric, IBM, Philco, and American Telephone and 
Telegraph.? 

Another feature of the programme was that in almost all 
cases the local authorities firmly resisted any poor represen- 
tation in the implementation of the programme. A bitter 
struggle sprang up over the composition of the poverty- 
fighting committees; this had wider and more important 
significance since the whole direction of the programme was 
at issue. Under pressure from public opinion, the authorities 
were forced to climb down and to admit representatives of 
the poor to the committees. Their number, however, never 
exceeded a third of the total body. How great the in- 
fighting was over the question of committee-composition may 
be judged from the report by an official in Syracuse in the 
State of New York: “We are experiencing a class struggle 
in the traditional Karl Marx style and I don’t like it.”3 At 
the annual conference of American. city mayors, 


1 US News & World Report, June 14, 1965, Vol. LVIII, No. 24, 


p. 38. 
2 Political Affairs, October, 1965, p. 5. 
3 Tbid., p. 6. 
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Samuel W. Yorty of Los Angeles and John F. Shelley of 
San Francisco introduced a resolution charging OEO (the 
Organisation of Economic Opportunity) with “fostering class 
struggle” —because it had had to give in to the demands of 
the poor that they should take part in the work of the com- 
mittees.! 

The war in Vietnam, which required huge financial and 
material outlay became a principal obstacle to a real 
onslaught on poverty. Suffice it to say that $7,500 million 
were spent on improving the lot of the poor during the five 
years of the programme’s existence. In the same period, 
however, some $350,000 million went to military 
expenditure. é 

The War on Poverty programme did not produce, nor 
could produce, any marked results. Poverty continued to 
grow and mass impoverishment was discernible. Under- 
nourishment and starvation became normal events in many 
parts of the country. The French economist, W. R. Surrey, 
has written, “it may seem paradoxical to talk of such a 
subject in the context of a nation whose gross national 
revenue exceeded 846,000 million dollars in 1968. Yet in 
the vast North America which has a little less than 61 mil- 
lion passenger cars, more than 10 million colour television 
sets and which has about 500,000 million dollars’ worth of 
securities changing hands every year, there are also 30 mil- 
lion American citizens who form a sort of nation apart—a 
nation economically weak and disinherited.... This figure 
of 30 million put out by the Organisation of Economic Op- 
portunities in Washington, represents in fact 15 per cent of 
the total population and, what may be even more surprising, 
two-thirds of the total of ‘poor Americans’ are white.””2 

Every new year witnesses increasingly dire cases of 
poverty. The authorities no longer maintain that poverty in 
the USA is the equivalent of wealth in Asia, Africa or Latin 
America, for there are not only poor people, but masses of 
starving people in every State, especially in the South and 
South-West among migrating groups, in the town ghettoes 
and on the Red Indian reservations. The poor people’s 


1 [bid. 
2 W. R. Surrey, “Il y a de pauvres Américains”, Revue de défense 
nationale, March, 1969, Paris, pp. 478-79. 
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marches on Washington and other towns, protest meetings 
and demonstrations during which one hears calls for a real 
and effective fight against poverty have become an attribute 
of American social life since the mid-1960s. In 1968, the 
US Congress was presented with a 100-page report grimly 
entitled Hunger, USA. The authors concluded that more 
than 10 million people were literally starving in the country, 
with the most widespread hunger in the South.! 

Johnson’s War on Poverty programme did not alleviate 
social conflicts. The whole campaign vividly demonstrated 
that the monopoly élite is interested in maintaining the gap 
that exists between rich and poor, and, therefore, no social 
programmes can change anything of principle. Even bour- 
geois periodicals are being forced to such conclusions. The 
Saturday Review wrote, “the big political change of the 
past four years is that the New Deal has finally come to an 
end. Johnson’s well-intentioned liberalism has turned out 
to be almost as anachronistic as the neanderthal Gold- 
waterism we rejected in 1964. History and tradition had 
seemed to indicate that through relatively cheap social action 
we could remedy severe domestic problems, resolve world 
crises, and rescue nations in the cause of righteousness. Our 
grey achievements in the war on poverty and our dismal 
record in Vietnam have indicated simultaneously that 


history and tradition can sometimes be fearful liars.... The 
idea of programmatic responses to major problems is itself 
under challenge for the first time.... In four years of the 


Great Society, we have begun to discover that the advantages 
of those who have power and resources are inextricably tied 
to the disadvantages of those who do not.’’2 

The fact that “social engineering”, bourgeois reformism 
and social programming have attained some popularity does 
not in any way support the argument of the “end of ideol- 
ogy” theorists that the class and ideological approach to 
resolving contemporary social problems is less relevant. In 
his Report to the 24th Party Congress, L. I. Brezhnev said: 
“The features of contemporary capitalism largely spring 
from the fact that it is trying to adapt itself to the new 


1 Political Affairs, August, 1968, p. 33. 
2 Peter Schrag, “The Four-Year Generation”, Saturday Review, 
July 8, 1968, p. 23. 
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situation in the world. In the conditions of the confrontation 
with socialism, the ruling circles of the capitalist countries 
are afraid more than they have ever been of the class 
struggle developing into a massive revolutionary movement. 
Hence, the bourgeoisie’s striving to use more camouflaged 
forms of exploitation and oppression of the working people, 
and its readiness now and again to agree to partial reforms 
in order to keep the masses under its ideological and political 
control as far as possible.” The ideological and political 
coercion is today becoming a vital social task both of the 
corporations and of the bourgeois state. Today, the working 
class, the farmers and the intellectuals in capitalist states 
come under tremendous ideological pressure from the monop- 
oly bourgeoisie which endeavours to maintain its influence 
through utilising the latest sociological, economic and 
political doctrines and psychological methods of inculcating 
its views, notions, ideals and values into the minds of the 
working people. 

Psychological brainwashing methods are particularly 
popular in the USA, where psychology is applied to in- 
dustry, advertising and even politics. In The Hidden 
Persuaders, the American sociologist, Vance Packard, gives 
impressive examples of how the “psychological approach” 
is used in various spheres of American life and how the 
use of mass psycho-analysis to guide campaigns of persuasion 
has become the basis of a multi-million dollar industry: 
“Professional persuaders have seized upon it (psycho- 
analysis—Ed.) in their groping for more effective ways to 
sell us their wares—whether products, ideas, attitudes, can- 
didates, goals, or states of mind.”2 

The use of psychology in advertising is so widespread 
that a special branch of science known as “motivation re- 
search” has had to be set up. The head of a Chicago Research 
firm, Louis Cheskin, describes his work as follows: 

“Motivation research is the type of research that seeks to 
learn what motivates people in making choices. It employs 
techniques designed to reach the unconscious or subconscious 
mind because preferences generally are determined by 
factors of which the individual is not conscious. ... Actually 


1 24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, 
2 V, Packard, The Hidden Persuaders, New ae 1957, p. 3. 
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in the buying situation the consumer generally acts emotion- 
ally and compulsively, unconsciously reacting to the images 
and design which in the subconscious are associated with the 
product.”! That is precisely how, by creating an illusion of 
need, it is possible to get the consumer to behave as if he 
actually needs a particular commodity and has to buy it. 

Packard writes that, “these motivational analysts in work- 
ing with the symbol manipulators, are adding depth to the 
selling of ideas and products. They are learning, for 
example, to offer us considerably more than the actual item 
involved.... A Milwaukee advertising executive com- 
mented... ‘the cosmetic manufacturers are not selling 
lanolin, they are selling hope. ... We no longer buy oranges, 
we buy vitality. We do not buy just an auto, we buy 
prestige.’ 2 

Politicians and ideologists treat the American citizen and 
consumer in exactly the same way. To create illusions here is 
even more necessary than in selling consumer goods. But the 
method remains the same. It is quite immaterial what 
political programme, for example, a candidate offers to the 
electorate; the important thing is how he influences their 
psychology. It is not very important what the candidate 
says; what is important is how he says it, how he is dressed, 
how he looks. 

Packard cites the following extract from the magazine 
Nation's Business referring to the presidential elections 
of 1956: “Both parties will merchandise their candidates and 
issues by the same methods that business has developed to 
sell goods.... Candidates need, in addition to rich voice 
and good diction, to be able to look ‘sincerely’ at the TV 
camera.’ Political principles here are often overshadowed. 
Politics and ideology become a commodity which has to be 
sold to the public. Depending on the state of the market, 
competitors today may trade in certain problems, tomorrow 
they may trade in other ones. 

The Eisenhower-Stevenson presidential elections of 1956 
was the first occasion when trade in candidates occurred as 
never before. Discussions filled the pages of special 


1 V. Packard, The Hidden Persuaders, New York, 1957, pp. 7-8. 
2 dy pS: 
3 Ibid. p, 187. 
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magazines concerning how “Ike” should look, what spectacles 
he should wear and how he should smile. Advertising 
executives managed the whole campaign. Stevenson was 
advertised by an agency which normally dealt in brassiere 
ads. Stevenson himself admitted afterwards in a rather 
embarrassed way that it seemed to him he was participating 
in a beauty contest rather than a political campaign. In a 
reference to psychologists, he added that “the idea that you 
can merchandise candidates for high office like breakfast 
cereal. .. is the ultimate indignity to the democratic pro- 
cess. 

The desire to use psychological pressure is typical for 
all imperialist ideology and propaganda designed for the 
public at large. The purpose of this propaganda is to keep 
the masses under the thumb of bourgeois ideologists, to 
channel all their daily activity into the interests of the rul- 
ing class and to make them unreceptive to scientific argu- 
ments. Capitalism would not be capitalism if it did not 
spiritually enslave the widest sections of the working people, 
if it did not conceal every minute the fact that the interests 
of the workers are opposed to those of the capitalist class. 

The “end of ideology” theory is in complete accord with 
imperialist politics and ideology. When the theory’s sup- 
porters maintain that fundamental political problems have 
been resolved and that ideology as a guide to action is no 
longer necessary, they wish to divert the workers from asking 
all these questions. They want them to be politically and 
ideologically passive. To advocate indifference to politics, 
ideology and cardinal social problems means advocating a 
certain mode of life and a certain mode of activity which 
suit the ruling class. Its aim is to perpetuate the extant social 
system and to give the ruling class a monopoly of political 
and ideological activity. 


IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICTS AND “IDEOLOGICAL ACCORD” 


The “end of ideology” theorists maintain that “a class and 
ideological accord” between various social groups and 
political parties developed after the last war in advanced 
capitalist states. They see this “accord” as signifying the 


1 Ibid., p. 200. 
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demise of ideology. In support of their contention, they 
resort to speculative argumentation, the essence of which is 
first to take certain premises (like the presence of ‘‘class 
accord’) as empirical data, then to draw a conclusion which 
does not follow from these premises. Indeed, the demise of 
ideology does not follow from the thesis that accord exists in 
a particular society between classes on major social prob- 
lems. Socialist society, for example, has an accord, com- 
radely co-operation and friendship among working classes. 
At the same time, ideology is not dead, nor has it lost any 
of its significance. But the whole point about the “end of 
ideology” theory is that its initial premise is false. There 
can be no talk of any “class accord” in an antagonistic bour- 
geois society. Such an argument is obviously calculated to 
have a psychological and propagandist effect. 

Let us examine how the “end of ideology’ theorists 
“prove” their thesis that ‘class accord” brings the “twilight 
of ideology”. For that we must turn to their views on the 
origin and functioning of ideology. On the whole, their 
arguments fall into two categories. 

The basis of the first argument is to affirm that ideology 
and its operation directly depend on certain technical and 
economic factors. Ideologies and the irreconcilable struggle 
between them, bourgeois sociologists assert, exist only in 
societies with a low level of mass production and mass con- 
sumption. Yet as soon as society leaves that stage, economic 
development and the growth of social welfare are said to 
reduce the influence of “total’’ ideological systems and 
smooth over ideological conflicts. Lipset writes that “greater 
economic productivity is associated with a more equitable 
distribution of consumption goods and education—factors 
contributing to a reduction of intra-societal tension. As the 
wealth of a nation increases, the status gap inherent in poor 
countries, where the rich perceive the poor as vulgar 
outcasts, is reduced. As differences in style of life are 
reduced, so are the tensions of stratification. And increased 
education enhances the propensity of different groups to 
‘tolerate’ each other, to accept the complex idea that truth 
and error are not necessarily on one side.”! Lipset’s argu- 


4S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary 
European Politics”, Daedalus, Vol. 93, 1964, No. 1, p. 272. 
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ment is a classical example of confusion and false conclu- 
sions which start from false premises. 

A “more equitable distribution of consumption goods” 
obviously does not follow simply from a “greater economic 
productivity”. The gulf separating rich and poor does not 
narrow even if the national income of the bourgeois state 
grows. ““Toleration” between antagonistic classes cannot 
exist and “increased education” only throws a scientific light 
on the actual irreconcilable nature of the antagonism. Nor 
can the assertion be substantiated that a large national 
income of a country brings less class conflict or results in a 
“twilight of ideology.” The primitive nature of such “eco- 
nomic determinism” is self-evident, insofar as it is method- 
ologically incorrect to extract the laws of ideological processes 
directly from the level of national wealth. 

Equally unjustified is the pronouncement by bourgeois 
sociologists that it was during the 1950s and 1960s that class 
conflicts in the advanced capitalist states tended to lessen. All 
the post-war years, including the 1950s and 1960s saw a 
steady upsurge in the class struggle between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie. In a “model” country like the United 
States of America, for example, to which the “end of ide- 
ology” theorists constantly refer, 35,500 strikes took place 
involving 15,400,000 people in the two decades, 1920-1939, 
before the war, but in the 20 years after the war, 1947-1966, 
the number of strikes jumped to 78,700, involving nearly 
40,000,000 people. So the strike movement in the USA after 
the war more than doubled. These years saw the highest 
level of strike struggle, when on the average there were 
almost 4,000 strikes and some 2 million strikers every year. 
In the years after 1966, the strike movement grew even 
more: from January 1965 to April 1968 (a period of 40 
months), 574 strikes and 325,000 strikers were registered on 
average every month. 

The conclusion drawn by the “end of ideology” theorists 
that class conflicts are dying down in advanced capitalist 
states is false. Nowadays, the workers have the power to 
keep in check the arbitrary rule of the monopolies in many 
cases and sometimes to extract important concessions from 
the bourgeoisie. The workers are constantly improving their 
forms of assault on monopoly capital. Furthermore, faced 
by many social and economic difficulties (such as, for 
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example, the international financial crisis in the capitalist 
system), the monopolies are trying to counter-attack the 
working class in order to solve their difficulties at the 
expense of the workers. All this exacerbates and deepens 
contradictions between the major classes of bourgeois society 
and portends an overall extension of the class struggle, whose 
symptoms may be seen in many parts of Western Europe 
and in the United States. The ideological aspect of this 
struggle (substantiation of its aims and tasks, strategy and 
tactics, which is based on vital class interests, etc.) acquires 
paramount significance and cannot be ignored. 

Such is the real state of affairs. Yet bourgeois sociologists 
try to turn the facts on their head. And some of them at- 
tempt to supplement their technical and economic explana- 
tion for the “end of ideology” by a social and political 
elucidation. Here they draw attention to the attitudes taken 
by social groups to elective agencies. They maintain that 
ideologies arise when new classes appear in society, deprived 
of social and political liberties and striving to obtain them. 
In such circumstances, the majority of the members of these 
classes approve of revolutionary slogans and revolutionary 
ideologies. In turn, the older social groups and classes, striv- 
ing to keep their monopoly of power and the ruling status 
in society, encourage conservative ideological doctrines. As 
the new classes obtain representation in elective organs, how- 
ever, as they obtain civil rights, they no longer need an ide- 
ological warfare, and “class and political consensus” reigns. 

Lipset writes that “the history of changes in political 
ideologies ... can be written in terms of the emergence of 
new strata, and their eventual integration in society and 
polity. The struggle for such integration took the form of 
defining the place in the polity of the old pre-industrial 
upper classes, the church, the business strata and the work- 
ing class.”! Lipset interprets this thesis almost as a general 
sociological law: “Intense ideologisation, sharp conflict, is 
characteristic of polities in which new emerging classes or 
strata denied political, social or economic rights, are struggl- 
ing to achieve these rights, but declines when these classes 
are admitted to full citizenship.”2 


1S. M. Lipset, Op. cit., p. 272. 
2S. M. Lipset, “Some Further Comments on ‘The End of Ideology’ ”, 
The American Political Science Review, Vol. LX, 1966, No. 1, p. 17. 
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Such ideas are not new to bourgeois sociology. Lipset 
admits this and refers to the British sociologist and 
economist, T. H. Marshall. But many substantive aspects of 
these views were present also in the work of Max Weber 
on charisma and its routine. Some of those who support the 
idea of the end of the ideological age adapt Weber’s argu- 
ments to their own needs in the contemporary ideological 
struggle. 

Lipset’s notion of “the reign of class and political con- 
sensus”’ is scientifically untenable. In trying to substantiate 
it through empirical analysis, he commits logical errors and 
confuses concepts. He identifies ideology itself with the 
various forms in which it manifests itself, he confuses 
the essence of ideology, which is stable and constant, with 
slogans and immediate demands that change and have a 
specific character. He and theorists like him make out that 
ideology belongs to the political movements of those social 
classes and groups which have not yet been “institution- 
alised” in society and have not obtained their civil rights. 
The ideology of ruling classes arises, in his opinion, not from 
the demands and interests of those classes themselves, but 
as a reaction to the ideological slogans of the new classes. 
As soon as the latter have their demands satisfied, political 
movements fade away and the ideological conflict disappears 
with them. Thus, the prime cause and culprit for sharp ideo- 
logical controversy turns out to be the fanaticism and in- 
flexibility of oppressed, exploited masses. 

Bourgeois sociologists also maintain that the working 
class and all working people have gained complete civil 
rights. Their only “proof” of this is that the Right-wing 
leaders of Social-Democratic parties have renounced socialist 
demands and become political opportunists and adherents 
of bourgeois social reformism. Lipset believes that this 
political integration of the Social-Democratic leaders in 
bourgeois society is equivalent to “the integration of the 
workers into the industrial system”.! This is what prompts 
the “end of ideology” theorists to make all manner of claims 
that the working class has attained political, economic and 
other social rights in contemporary bourgeois society. The 
illusory and reactionary-apologetical nature of such asser- 


{ Daedalus, p. 281. 
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tions is patently obvious. It is not a matter of establishing a 
scientific truth but of finding ways and means to direct the 
labour movement along a particular channel, according to 
certain ideological demands and premises. 

Reality, however, refutes the precepts and desires of 
bourgeois sociologists. The social status of social democrats 
in bourgeois society is profoundly contradictory. On the one 
hand, the Right-wing leaders have deserted Marxism- 
Leninism, have cast aside the aims of reconstructing society 
in a socialist manner, are implementing a policy of class 
collaboration with the bourgeoisie and reformism, i.e., they 
advocate the “improvement” of capitalism, not its downfall. 
Their policy is intensely hostile to the basic interests of the 
working class and all working people, being based on the 
fundamental principles of bourgeois class ideology. On the 
other hand, Social-Democratic parties are constantly open 
to pressure from the proletariat and other working people 
whom they try to represent in politics. They are obliged to 
adapt themselves to the demands and needs of their rank 
and file, and sometimes they have to satisfy their members, 
if only partially. This duality in the position of Social 
Democrats is constantly presenting them with an alternative 
—either to continue a policy of betraying the vital interests 
of the working people and to play into the hands of big 
state-monopoly capital, or to take revolutionary positions in 
relation to the existing capitalist system. 

As a result of their reformist policy based on their desire 
for “class harmony”, the Social-Democratic parties are 
losing their influence over the working class. The inability 
of the British Labour Party leaders to effect any real social 
changes in the country or to resolve any economic, social or 
political problems is nowadays glaringly apparent. John 
Gollan, the British Communist Party leader, has said that 
“the failure of Right-wing Labour leaders to bring about 
any real social change, their adoption time and time again of 
anti-working class policies, barely distinguishable from 
those of the Tories, is no accident. It arises from their 
rejection, in theory and practice, of the need to work for 
the ending of capitalism and the complete socialist trans- 
formation of the country.”! It is hardly surprising that the 

1 J. Gollan, The Case for Socialism in the Sixties, London, 1966, 
p. 44. 
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Labour Party should have lost a large number of votes at 
the 1967 parliamentary elections and the 1968 local govern- 
ment elections, while in 1970 they should, to their surprise, 
have lost the General Elections. 

The “end of ideology” theorists frequently cite the 
Scandinavian countries as examples of non-ideological 
politics. They explain this by the fact that the Social- 
Democratic governments in Scandinavia have apparently 
brought “successful social harmony” between workers and 
Big Business to the great advantage of everyone. Yet recent 
years have been unhappy ones for the Norwegian and Danish 
Social Democrats. The Norwegian Workers’ Party was in 
power from 1935 to 1965, excluding the years of occupation. 
In 1945, it gained an absolute majority in the Storting. In 
1961, however, the number of votes it gained fell to 46.84 
per cent, and in 1965 to 43.3 per cent, after which it had to 
concede power to the bourgeois party bloc. In Denmark, a 
social-democratic dominated government held power after 
1953. After 1964 the Danish Social Democrats lost ground 
and ceded power in parliament at the 1968 General Elections. 

The reasons for the failure of these parties are not hard 
to find. Their collaboration with the bourgeoisie has resulted 
in selling out the working people as the price for this “deal”. 
Norway and Denmark show roughly the same signs: price 
rises, high taxation, wage freezes, anti-popular economic 
policies, the incursions of foreign monopolies (especially 
West German) into their economies and adherence to NATO. 
The “class collaboration” policy cannot be a long-term 
panacea; sooner or later it has to react upon those who 
pursue it. It can certainly not prove the end or twilight of 
ideology is upon us. 

Ambiguity in the position of the Social Democrats is also 
apparent in that they do not represent an integral whole, as 
Lipset, for example, tries to make out. The Right-wing 
leaders of the Social-Democratic and Socialist parties, as 
a rule, do not reflect the moods and aspirations of the mass 
of rank-and-file members of their parties who themselves 
are workers or work in organisations closely associated with 
the working class. Hence the constant conflict and friction, 
apparent in virtually every West European country, between 
the leading core of Social-Democratic parties and the mass 
of their membership. 
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No unity or consensus exists in the vast majority of these 
parties, even among the leaders. The Right-wing leaders do 
all they can to subordinate the whole of the party and its 
leading agencies to the demands of monopoly capital, to 
pursue a policy of “friendship and collaboration” with the 
employers, and of frank hostility in relation to the Com- 
munists and the socialist countries. The revolutionary wing 
of these parties defends the interests of the working class 
and all working people against the onslaught of monopoly 
capital on the living standards of the people and_ their 
political and economic rights. The situation within the Italian 
Socialist Party, which has been split nine times in the past 
fifty years, is an illustrative example of that thesis of conflict. 
The Right-wing leadership has not succeeded in subjugating 
those socialists who refuse to undermine the unity of the 
working class and serve Big Business. 

Does such a situation confirm the arguments that class 
and political accord exists in Western Europe and _ that 
ideological conflicts are vanishing? Not in the least. It only 
goes to show what Communists loyal to Marxist-Leninist 
principles have been emphasising all along, namely, that 
the Right-wing Social Democrats have betrayed the interests 
of the working people and have become advocates of bour- 
geois ideology and politics. Agreement has been reached on 
major contemporary problems between bourgeois ideologists 
and politicians, and the Right-wing Social Democrats in 
certain countries; there is no serious ideological conflict be- 
tween them (to the utmost satisfaction of both sides). Bour- 
geois sociologists seize upon this to substantiate the false 
idea of “class accord” and the “twilight of ideology”. In 
fact, the capitalist world is experiencing no class accord or 
dampening of revolutionary ardour; on the contrary, we 
see a sharp intensification of irreconcilable contradictions 
and a deepening of class and social conflict. 

The working class and the monopoly bourgeoisie are 
today, as in the past, at opposite poles of bourgeois society. 
Faced by economic, political and ideological difficulties, the 
imperialist ruling circles are trying to make themselves sol- 
vent at the expense of all the working people. They are 
trying to win over some sections of the middle and even 
petty bourgeoisie and to direct the labour movement into 
a channel that suits their own cause. The big bourgeoisie 
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wants to manipulate totally the levers and machinery in all 
spheres of society, completely to dominate the economy, 
politics and culture. It seeks to rally under its standards 
allies at home and abroad, fearing the inevitable future 
sonics with the all-pervasive and growing anti-imperialist 
orces. 

The class battles of recent years and, in particular, the 
resolution and discipline of the workers in conflicts with the 
monopoly bourgeoisie that took place in France, Italy, 
Britain and elsewhere in 1968 and 1969 again demonstrated 
to the whole world that the working class was and still is 
a decisive factor in the fight to replace capitalism by social- 
ism. The activity of other anti-monopoly forces—the small 
and medium farmers, intellectuals, intermediate urban 
groups, the youth and, in particular, the students—has no- 
ticeably increased in recent years. As the International Meet- 
ing of Communist and Workers’ Parties that took place in 
Moscow in June 1969 stated, “the convergence of interests 
of the working class, farmers, urban middle strata and in- 
tellectuals as well as their growing co-operation reduce the 
social foundations of monopoly power, sharpen its internal 
contradictions and promote the mobilisation of broad masses 
of people for the struggle against monopolies and imperial- 
ism.” 

The “end of ideology” theorists, in putting forward their 
thesis of lessening ideological conflict in Western society, 
argue that this is due to certain changes that have taken 
place in the party system in bourgeois society. (Their atti- 
tude to the communist movement, Marxism-Leninism and 
the socialist countries will be dealt with below.) What 
changes, then, do they have in mind? 

They maintain that the party political structure of West 
European society is increasingly resembling that of America, 
which always shows the way for Europeans to follow. 

Lipset writes that in post-war Western Europe the great 
national parties regard one another more as partners than 
as sworn enemies. Accord has taken the place of bitter ideo- 
logical polemic between them. Such relations between the 
Republicans and Democrats have long prevailed in America, 


1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
Moscow, 1969, Prague, 1969, pp. 25-26. 
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but this situation is relatively new for Europe and, alleged- 
ly, has a big future. 

With rare exception, the Democratic and Republican 
parties in America basically agree on ideological issues. If 
they do quarrel, it is over the means, not the ends. This is 
typical today of many West European countries. One can- 
not seriously consider antagonistic the Conservative and 
Labour parties in Britain, the Christian Democrats and 
Right-wing Socialists in Italy, the Austrian People’s Party 
and Right-wing Socialists, etc.; that is, if one takes the 
dominant political trends in these parties and not isolated 
incidents or extremes. Their ideological unity is obvious. 

This situation has come about largely due to the fact 
that the presence of such non-identical twins best suits the 
monopoly bourgeoisie. It provides opportunities for political 
manoeuvring: in the event of one party losing ground, or 
certain leaders being discredited, there is always an “oppo- 
sition” party and its leaders ready to take over—insofar as 
the opposition itself is against the given government or even 
individual members of it, and not against the existing social 
system. From the ideological point of view, there are also 
many advantages for the ruling circles: a fairly large section 
of party members and voters are kept (so far as circumstances 
allow) under the control of the party bureaucratic 
machinery. This party system considerably hampers any 
development of class consciousness among some working 
people and makes it hard for them to establish a class view- 
point on important issues. This system is naturally backed— 
both politically and financially—by the monopoly bour- 
geoisie in many countries.! 

We have already seen, however, that in most cases the 
Social Democrats are not uniform. Within the confines of 
a single organisational structure, they include representa- 
tives from various social groups and even classes in bour- 
geois society. The British Labour Party, for example, con- 
tains both lords and hereditary workers. The same situation, 
more or less, exists in the traditional bourgeois parties of 
Western Europe and North America. The party structure is 
increasingly becoming inadequate for the social and class 


4 This is one reason why the so-called New Left in America and 
elsewhere tries to keep out of the established parties. 
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structure; hence, an ideological demarcation frequently does 
not coincide with the party organisational demarcation. 

Nowadays, the ideological boundaries separating the posi- 
tions of social groups or classes often pass not in between 
parties but through them. The parties appear to be split into 
various sections ranging from the extreme right to the left 
of the political spectrum; some sections are, ideologically, 
considerably closer to similar sections in other parties than 
to the leadership or certain sections within their own party. 
Let us take, for example, the structure of the Italian Social- 
ist Party and the Christian Democrats. It was clear during 
the 1960s that the old official political delineation no longer 
corresponded to the true alignment of political trends. It 
often happened that agreement on issues crossed party boun- 
daries. The Nenni “Autonomists” in the Socialist Party were 
ideologically, tactically and politically considerably closer 
to the Social Democrats and Dorotheans! than to the Left 
of their own party. In turn, the Left were substantially 
closer to the Communists, on the one hand, and to the Left- 
wing Christian Democrats on the other, than to the leaders 
of their own Socialist Party. A similar picture of political 
alignment is discernible elsewhere. 

It therefore follows that the ideological “boundaries” in 
bourgeois society should not always be sought between differ- 
ent parties, but rather inside them. We do not, of course, 
refer to the proletarian parties which adhere to Marxism- 
Leninism. The principal class antagonism of bourgeois 
society is that between the imperialist bourgeoisie and the 
working class, which is manifest in the irreconcilable ideo- 
logical conflict between bourgeois and Communist parties, 
as we shall show in greater detail below. Here, we want to 
emphasise the insolvency and politically reactionary nature 
of the arguments put forward by the “end of ideology” 
theorists, namely that Western society is increasingly 
witnessing a trend towards political and class consensus, or 
that only the Communists hamper this “progressive” ten- 
dency. In fact, fierce ideological in-fighting between various 
groups exists within the non-Communist parties. Naturally, 
it does not play a decisive part in the fate of capitalism, but it 


4 A grouping in the Christian-Democratic Party. (Auth.) 
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does go to show the extreme contradictoriness of the whole 
of bourgeois society. 

How acute this struggle is may be seen from just a few 
examples. The British Labour Party, when in office, found 
itself up against immense economic and political difficulties, 
and decided in early 1969 to introduce new legislation on 
trade-union activity. According to the draft legislation, there 
was to be a very serious encroachment upon the rights of 
workers to strike; any infringements of the impending laws 
were to be liable to criminal proceedings. But, as soon as 
the drafts became known, literally the whole of the British 
working class rallied in support of its trade-union rights and 
the right to strike. Under pressure from wide sections of the 
working people and, especially, the working class, the vast 
majority of trade unions gave an unambiguous “no” to the 
anti-worker legislation. It should be added that the British 
trade unions are collective members of the Labour Party and 
many Left-wing members of parliament and union leaders 
called for the resignation of Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
and the prime author of the draft—the Minister of Labour, 
Barbara Castle. In the spring of 1969, Britain went through 
a turbulent period unknown in its recent history. Hundreds 
and thousands of people took part in May Day protest 
demonstrations in London and other cities. 

The British Communist daily, the Morning Star, quoted 
several speeches by rank-and-file Labour Party members 
and trade unionists on the subject of the governmental pro- 
posals; as one of the speakers said: “It was an irony of 
history that a political party created by the trade unions and 
working class to ensure labour representation in Parliament 
should now be introducing anti-union legislation.” The sit- 
uation did not arise “out of the Premier’s personal whim, 
but from the fact that right from the outset the Labour 
Government had tried to solve the crisis of capitalism 
within the framework of capitalism. Since the inception of 
the Labour movement, there had been a Right wing who 
strived to work within capitalism and a Left wing whose 
objectives were socialist.... This is not our Government. 
It has nothing in common with the rank and file of the 
trade-union movement and the Labour Party.”! It is inter- 


1 Morning Star, March 24, 1969, p. 1. 
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esting that the government proposals were supported by the 
Conservative leaders while the Communists and wide 
sections of Labour supporters attacked them. The Sunday 
Times wrote that “the Conservatives are wise therefore to 
give this White Paper, which owes much to their prompting, 
their general support, for it lays down foundations on which 
they can build’.! The newspaper was being nothing less 
than frank. 

The Wilson government found itself in a dilemma—either 
to lose face among the workers with serious consequences 
of that, or immediately to renounce its intentions of intro- 
ducing anti-union legislation. Wishing to retain the in- 
fluence of the party leadership over the trade unions and 
the mass of the working class, the government went back 
on its plans. This was a considerable victory for the workers 
of Britain. 

Here is another example. The fact that no essential differ- 
ences in ideology and politics exist between the Democrats 
and Republicans in the USA is a long-standing joke.? But 
for some time both parties have had two roughly identical 
wings—a moderate Right and an extreme Right. As one 
would expect, the openly Right-wing Democrats are closer 
in their views to the openly Right-wing Republicans than to 
moderate Democrats. This crossing of party boundaries is 
attributable to the fact that the extreme and moderate Right 
wings (irrespective of whether they are Democrats or Repub- 
licans) represent the interests of relatively different groups 
of American Big Business (sometimes also other sections of 
society). As a result, considerable differences in appreciation 
of contemporary development and in implementing home 
and foreign policy continually crop up between them and 
these differences often become irreconcilable. Such conflicts 
frequently have a certain importance not only for these 
groupings and parties but also for the country as a whole 
and for the whole world. 

President Kennedy, for example, especially in the last 


1 The Sunday Times, January 19, 1969, p. 12. 

2 There are exceptions. During’ the 1964 presidential campaign, 
major political differences arose between the parties because the 
Republicans had an extreme Right winger, Bary, Goldwater, running 
for president. 
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few months of his presidency, inclined more towards the 
moderates in his own (and the Republican) party. Soviet 
author Anatoly Gromyko has written that “for the first two 
years, President Kennedy largely followed the cold war 
advocates and maintained an especially close connection 
with the Wall Street monopolies.... It was only in the 
third year of office that Kennedy made an attempt, even 
partially, to extricate himself from the vicious circle of the 
cold war policy. The results of his measures, even though 
they were insufficiently resolute, had a favourable effect 
on the international situation and the development of 
Soviet-American relations. ... Towards the end of his period, 
John Kennedy began openly to incline towards a more sober 
policy in foreign political affairs.”’! 

His brother, Robert Kennedy, inherited his outlook. In his 
election campaign of 1968, he advocated a programme that 
considerably differed from that of the “hawks”. He took a 
stand significantly different from the Right-wingers on such 
important issues as race, the civil rights movement, American 
relations with Latin America, relations with the socialist 
states, and especially the USSR, and the Vietnam war. Just 
how sharp the conflict is between different groupings in 
American political parties may be judged from the fact that 
both brothers fell victim to an assassin’s bullet. 

An objective analysis of contemporary capitalist reality 
demonstrates quite clearly that the arguments of the “end of 
ideology” theorists concerning class and ideological consen- 
sus in Western “democratic society” are completely ground- 
less, scientifically unsound and politically reactionary. In no 
way whatsoever do their arguments substantiate the thesis 
of the “twilight of ideology”. 

There have been attempts of late in bourgeois sociological 
and political literature to argue in favour of the “end of 
ideology” theory citing examples from the international 
détente and the vigorous peaceful policy of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states. Certain writers try to depict the 
situation as if the very existence of international tension 
and cold war was due to the socialist states basing their 


1 Anatoly Gromyko, The 1,036 Days of President Kennedy, Moscow, 
1968, pp. 6-7 (in Russian). 
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foreign policy on communist principles and not due to the 
policy and ideology of naked anti-communism pursued by 
the imperialist powers. 

Against the background of the discredited cold war con- 
cept and practice, and the objective need for international 
co-operation, these writers appeal both to capitalist and to 
socialist states to be guided in their international relations 
by “political realism” and “political pragmatism”, rather 
than by “ideological dogma”. Of course, by “dogma” they 
mean primarily the principles of Marxism-Leninism, a class 
and scientific approach to international affairs, and socialist 
internationalism. They understand “foreign-policy pragma- 
tism’”’ to be a renunciation of these principles, which is alle- 
gedly the only way to bring about co-operation and a real 
détente in relations between states with different social and 
political systems. 

Professor Robert Lowenthal, diplomatic observer of the 
London magazine Encounter, published an article with the 
significant sub-heading “On the Belated ‘End of Ideology’ 
in World Affairs”, in which he put forward the idea of the 
inexpedience of ideology in international relations and of 
the incompatibility of ideological foreign policy and political 
realism, i.e., a sober account of state interests.1 Such incom- 
patibility applies equally, in his estimation, to capitalist and 
socialist states, to ideology of militant anti-communism and 
to communist ideology. 

Can a foreign policy exist which stands above class ide- 
ology and is not based on ideological principles? To be 
realistic, the answer is altogether clear—such a policy has 
never existed and never can exist. Naturally, ideology and 
politics are not the same thing: political co-operation does 
not imply ideological reconciliation, yet the distinction is 
not equivalent to incompatibility. The policy of any state, 
both home and foreign, is always based on ideological class 
principles. The call to take ideology out of foreign policy 
is due, to a certain extent, to the fact that the policy of 
frantic anti-communism, hostility to socialist states and fer- 
menting international tension is being discredited. One there- 


1 R. Lowenthal, “A World Adrift. On the Belated ‘End of Ideology’ 
in World Affairs”, Encounter, February, 1972. 
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fore hears voices criticising such ideological fanaticism and 
appealing for what they regard as a sober consideration of 
the real balance of power. Such a turn of events, of course, 
can imply, not the end of ideology, but only the transition 
from one form of bourgeois ideology to another. 

Soviet foreign policy has always been based on Marxist- 
Leninist principles and on a class and scientific approach 
to international events. The peace programme put forward 
by the 24th Party Congress is helping to create suitable in- 
ternational conditions for communist construction, is proffer- 
ing effective support to the liberation movements, is opposing 
the aggressive designs of imperialism and is leading to a 
lasting peace in the world. L. I. Brezhnev has said that 
“Soviet foreign policy was, is and will be a socialist, class 
and internationalist policy. We support a détente. We are 
in favour of a lasting peace. That is why we resolutely 
oppose acts of aggression, any attempts to suppress the 
popular liberation struggle, to meddle in the peoples’ affairs 
or to infringe upon their rights.’’! 


ANTI-COMMUNISM UNDER THE FLAG OF ANTI-IDEOLOGY 


When we examine the “end of ideology” theory, it is not 
difficult to see that it is primarily directed against the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of social development. Today’s 
bourgeois sociologists, like a few generations of their pre- 
decessors, depict Marxism as an outmoded ideology whose 
conclusions and evaluations are no longer relevant to the 
contemporary world. It would be wrong to expect from the 
“end of ideology” theory a programme of peaceful coex- 
istence between bourgeois and communist ideologies. The 
idea of peaceful co-existence of different ideological tenden- 
cies is, on the whole, inherent in it. But it refers here to 
ideological concepts and attitudes of a frankly bourgeois 
trend or which fall within the mainstream of bourgeois no- 
tions—conservative, bourgeois-liberal or Right-wing socialist. 
The picture changes radically, however, when it is a matter 
of forming an attitude to communist ideology. Here they 
no longer favour “peaceful co-existence” but outright ideo- 
logical struggle. 


1 Pravda, June 6, 1972. 
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The attitude of Bell, Lipset, Aron, Shils and such like 
to Marxism-Leninism is ambiguous. On the one hand, they 
seem to take for granted that the ideas of scientific com- 
munism are out of date. Superficially, they try not to display 
their irreconcilable attitude to Marxism-Leninism, trying to 
give the impression that the theory has outlived itself and 
there is no need to pay further attention to it. They claim 
that Marxism has had its day and now the problem of con- 
solidation and unification of all non-communist and non- 
Marxist ideological schools is of some urgency. But this is 
only a superficial appearance. In fact, they recognise that 
communist ideology is a threatening ideological force which 
is gaining increasing popularity among the working people 
in capitalist states. Only in scientific communism do the 
common people find an answer to the urgent problems of 
social development. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
“end of ideology” theory should, in all its points of depar- 
ture, all its conclusions and all its immanent logic, be aimed 
at refuting and discrediting Marxism-Leninism. 

A feature of the contemporary bourgeois denigrators of 
scientific communism is that they above all play down or 
ignore the fact that Marxism-Leninism is an objective social 
science. They depict its revolutionary teaching only as an 
ideological construction, basically similar to other ideological 
doctrines that have existed in history. Their “critique” of 
Marxism-Leninism is founded on a distortion of the basic 
principles of communist ideology or on ascribing to it fea- 
tures and characteristics which it never has had. That type of 
criticism is far from being an objective sociological analysis. 

By contrast with other anti-communist doctrines, the ‘‘end 
of ideology” theory contains not simply a falsification and 
crude criticism of communist ideology and the communist 
movement; its proponents set themselves the aim of “theoret- 
ically” substantiating the need for such criticism. Their 
doctrine is a theoretical excuse for any anti-communism. 

What are the characteristics of this type of anti-commu- 
nism and what methods does it use in combatting communist 
ideology? One must first distinguish between the “theoreti- 
cal” and the “political” aspects of the theory. One cannot, 
clearly, draw an absolute distinction between them, but a 
certain distinction is necessary because the “theoretical” 
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aspect is more stable and constant, while the “political” can 
change with the circumstances. 

As mentioned above, such sociologists as Bell, Aron, 
Lipset and Shils maintain that the ideological polemic was 
an inalienable part of social thought in the last century. 
Today, they aver, conflicts within society are not very pro- 
found, they can and must be resolved by mutual compromise 
and concession from the different social groups. They assert, 
however, that Communists are hampering the development 
of this new tendency and are artificially inflaming passions 
and playing up relations between classes.! “End of ideology” 
should mean, therefore, the end of communist influence over 
the working people. Any anti-communism, thus, receives a 
vote of confidence. The “twilight of ideology” becomes an 
ideological crusade against communism. 

The works by the “end of the ideological age” advocates 
are permeated by the single idea that Marxism is a new 
form of utopia or, at least, it is replete with utopian elements; 
that it is built on illusory notions and mistakes and is 
divorced from the real world. It would be hard to find any 
single important Marxist tenet which is not refuted by these 
writers: from the principle of partisanship in philosophy to 
the Marxist treatment of the problem of alienation; from 
the idea of laws of historical process to the definition of 
classes and the dynamics of the class struggle. Bell, for 
example, says that Marxism has suffered complete fiasco: 
“history ... confounded Marx’s prophecy, at least in the 
West. The law of increasing misery was refuted by the 
tremendous advances of technology.’”2 In his criticism of 
Marxism, Bell maintains that Marx “falsely” identified the 
source of alienation with private property and extracted 
from that the “abstract” category of “exploitation of the 
worker by the capitalist”. Both yesterday and today, social- 
ism, according to Bell, “is an eschatological movement; it is 
sure of its destiny, because ‘history’ leads it to its goal’.? 

Bell writes that the principles of Marxism-Leninism are 
the product of a faith and not of objective enquiry; scientific 


4§. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary 
European Politics’, Daedalus, Vol. 93, 1964, No. 1, pp. 287-88. 

2D. Bell, The End of Ideology, p. 272. 

3 Ibid., p. 277. 
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socialism is a form of “secular religion” and not a social 
science. The Marxist doctrine is, therefore, said to have 
failed. “In the last decade, we have witnessed an exhaustion 
of the nineteenth-century ideologies, particularly Marxism, 
as intellectual systems that could claim truth for their views 
of the world.”! 

Lipset does not express his anti-Marxist views openly, as 
Bell does. But his anti-communism is probably even more 
dangerous because it is masked in “pure” empirical research 
and saturated by all manner of descriptive material which 
creates the semblance of justification for his arguments. 
According to Lipset, Marxism is unsuitable for elucidating 
social phenomena since it is an ideology not a science. He 
tries to prove the “bankruptcy” of Marxism on the following 
“fact”: much of the pre-history of “industrial society” was 
a story of class-conscious politics and violent controversy 
between proletarian and bourgeois ideologies. Marxists, he 
maintains, viewed such tensions as inherent in a capitalist 
system. That the United States, the most powerful capitalist 
state, lack a strong socialist movement was viewed as a social 
lag. Marxists therefore believed that in time “the European 
model of class-conscious politics would emerge” in America. 
In fact, he maintains, we see quite the opposite: the Ameri- 
can structure of society is becoming the model for all de- 
veloped states. “... Instead of European class and political 
relationships holding up a model of the United States’ future, 
the social organisation of the United States has presented 
the image of the European future.” 

We shall not subject this free interpretation of Marxism 
to a detailed critical analysis, but simply observe that the 
idea of Americano-centrism has been a basic idea in the 
“end of ideology” concept. It is proclaimed under the flag 
of combatting communism, which immediately gives it its 
political sense. 

The anti-communist programme of the theory relies here 
on a corresponding treatment of the intellectuals. Seeing the 
successes of the world socialist community and the national 
liberation movement on the one hand, and the crimes of 


1 Ibid., p. 16. 
2 Daedalus, p. 272. 
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fascism and increasing aggression of imperialism on the 
other, a growing section of the intellectuals is deserting 
the bourgeoisie and turning to the working class and to 
socialism. Anti-communists are trying to stop this process be- 
cause they realise its political significance and the danger of 
the spread of democratic and socialist demands. 

Aron’s book The Opium of the Intellectuals is particularly 
indicative in this respect. He has to admit that many intellec- 
tuals have a certain sympathy with the socialist camp and 
the communist movement, and that in France Marxism has 
become fashionable. He therefore concentrates on setting in- 
tellectuals against communism, distorting the essence of 
Marxist theory and trying to demonstrate that communist 
ideology has a mythological origin. 

The first point to note is that the interpretation of socialist 
class consciousness within the framework of “‘a mythological 
concept” has its origin in the French anarcho-syndicalist 
Georges Sorel who wrote that different ideologies “can pro- 
duce a great effect’ only when “one looks at them as myths 
... designed to give the appearance of reality to those aspira- 
tions of future action on which the reform of the will is 
based.”! It is immaterial to Sorel whether these ideologies 
have any objective meaning or whether the basic content of 
the myth is realisable or not. After all, the myth for him is 
a number of patterns “capable of evoking without any prelim- 
inary analysis, solely through the power of intuztion, the 
sentiments which correspond to the diverse manifestations 
of the war waged by socialism against contemporary society.” 

Basing himself on such notions, Sorel postulates the idea 
that the whole of socialism is contained in the single idea of 
a general strike. Moreover, it was completely unimportant to 
Sorel whether a general strike was something that could be 
realised or was only a figment of the popular imagination; 
one could regard it as a means of influencing the proletariat 
so as to inspire it to fight against existing society. A general 
strike in Sorel’s view is precisely that mythological concept 
in which socialism in its entirety exists: a sum-total of images 
capable of evoking those feelings that correspond to various 


' G. Sorel, Reflexion sur la violence, 3-eme éd., Paris, 1912, p. 177. 
2 Ibid., p. 173. 
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manifestations of socialist struggle against contemporary 
society. “Strikes have engendered in the proletariat the most 
noble, the most profound and the most vigorous sentiments 
that it possesses; the general strike groups them all in a 
general tableau, and, by bringing them together gives to each 
of them its maximum intensity; it appeals to the most passion- 
ate memories of particular conflicts and brightly illuminates 
all aspects of the picture confronting their minds. Thus, we 
intuitively gain such a complete understanding of social- 
ism which we would not have obtained by arguments 
alone.”! 

Basing himself essentially on that concept, Aron depicts 
communist ideology as a sum total of three myths—the myth 
of radicalism, the myth of revolution and the myth of the 
proletariat—which exerts an influence only on the emotions 
of people. In so doing he wants to refute Marxism. 

Such a “refutation” of Marxism contains only falsification 
and propaganda. Seeing that many intellectuals are swiftly 
becoming sympathetic to socialism and communism, Aron 
thinks that this process can only be stopped by isolating 
Communists; for that it is necessary to depreciate the ideas 
which unite Communists with other progressive and demo- 
cratic forces. In this, Aron, like other “end of ideology” 
theorists, wages his war on Marxism under the flag of the 
struggle of “pure” social science against ideology, under the 
flag of “liberating” social consciousness from “the ideological 
trappings” of past epochs. 

One is inclined to ask on what basis the “end of ideology” 
theorists try to portray Marxism-Leninism as a sum total 
of ideological myths in the Sorel sense of the word? There 
can be no such basis. Their attempts to refute Marxism and 
to depreciate its life-asserting ideas only condemn their own 
thesis. Their attempts to conceal their own ideology behind 
a mask of value-free sociological analysis is nothing but a 
ploy which helps to reinforce in the minds of certain social 
groups false notions, illusions and prejudices. Their “theo- 
retical” justification for the fight against communist ideology 
and the workers’ movement only courts applause from the 
extreme Right-wing reactionaries. 


1 Ibid., p. 182. 
10° 
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Their anti-communist programme, however, is not confined 
merely to a general interpretation of the question; it goes 
much further. Attempts “‘scientifically to refute” communism 
are here closely associated with practical political recommen- 
dations. They make a distinction between various currents of 
the world revolutionary process. Depending on whether it 
concerns the socialist state, the communist and workers’ 
movement in capitalist countries or, finally, the paths of 
development for recently liberated countries, they apply the 
most “suitable” arguments in each case for falsifying the 
situation and elaborating corresponding anti-communist 
recommendations. 

The theoretical constructions of bourgeois sociologists for 
the socialist states are only a reflection of the desires by the 
imperialist bourgeoisie and its spiritual representatives. They 
all endeavour to counterpose communist ideology to the 
economic and social attainments of the socialist states so as, 
thereby, to put about the idea that, from the technical and 
economic point of view, the socialist system is quite modern; 
yet it is “backward” in the spiritual sense. If world socialism 
were to cast aside its ideology, it would rise to the level of 
the West. 

That communist ideas cannot be confined to national bound- 
aries is precisely what worries the contemporary bourgeois 
ideologists and against which they fight. Their aim is to 
disarm the socialist world ideologically. 

Having “refuted” Marxism and having “demonstrated” the 
process of de-ideologisation of the socialist countries, the anti- 
Communists try to convince the Western philistine of the 
idea that, while in the USSR and other socialist states there 
is a discernible move away from communist ideology, in the 
capitalist countries there are even fewer grounds for the 
existence and development of Marxism. This notion unites 
all anti-Communists and is only to the advantage of reaction- 
ary forces. All such attempts by “end of ideology” theorists 
to pretend they are liberals who oppose in politics both 
Right- and Left-wingers, reactionaries and revolutionaries, 
are completely vain. Their real position serves only political 
reaction. This is quite apparent when one analyses even 
briefly their attitude to the international communist move- 
ment. 
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We have mentioned above that the “end of ideology” 
theory is based on the illusory notion that political move- 
ments and acts in “pre-industrial society” expressed the 
interest of classes, but that the end of ideological polemics 
associated with classes has now come. Based on that, bour- 
geois sociologists draw far-reaching theoretical and practical 
conclusions. First, they maintain that since all Communist 
parties acknowledge that they express the interests of the 
working class, they are old-fashioned and perpetuate the 
social relations of the old “pre-industrial society”. These 
theorists turn the real world situation on its head and brand 
the Communist parties the principal opponents of progress. 

They blame the Communists for the intensified activity 
of openly reactionary organisations and for the suppression 
of bourgeois-democratic liberties. The existence of mass 
Communist parties in capitalist states, they maintain, forces 
the governments of these countries to pursue a policy resting 
on reactionary support. Hence their conclusion that the more 
influential a Communist party is in a particular country, the 
less stable democracy and democratic institutions tend to be. 

Lipset argues the matter in the following way which, in a 
nutshell, sums up his whole programme: “It is clear that the 
very existence of powerful communist movements in countries 
like France and Italy has been a major force perpetuating 
the institutions and values of the old society. In countries in 
which the Communists are the largest working-class party, in 
which they secure around a quarter of all votes, it has been 
difficult to elect a progressive government to office. If govern- 
ments must secure a majority from the non-Communist three- 
quarters of the population, they have to rely in large part on 
the conservative and traditionalist elements. The fact that 
one quarter of the electorate ... have been outside of the 
political game inevitably gives a considerable advantage to 
the conservatives. In effect, by voting Communist, French and 
Italian workers have disfranchised themselves. ‘Thus, not only 
does a mass Communist party serve to fossilise the ideological 
orientations characteristic of a pre-industrial society among 
the working class, it contributes to preserving pre-modern 
orientations on the right.”! 


{ Daedalus, p. 288. 
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According to Lipset’s logic, connivance with fascist ele- 
ments is no menace to “the stability of democracy”. The 
threat to “democratic institutions” comes from the Commu- 
nists. The Communists are convinced that a new system will 
prevail and they believe that it will come only when the 
majority of the population consciously favour socialism. Yet 
they are pronounced to be a greater danger than those who 
openly proclaim terror and world war as a means for attain- 
ing their supremacy, and who openly declare that power 
has to be seized through collusion. 

The facts, however, refute these allegations. Communists, 
indeed, have always been and will continue to be the most 
consistent upholders of democracy, and the presence of a 
mass Communist party in any country is a real and staunch 
pillar of democracy. The French, Italian and other Com- 
munists stand in the way of a Right-wing reactionary orienta- 
tion of their governments. Conversely, in countries where 
Communist parties have been driven underground, fascist, 
revanchist, clerical and other extreme Right-wing elements 
raise their evil heads. The views propounded by Lipset may 
serve as justification for any actions directed both against 
the democratic demands of the working class and against 
the Communist parties. 

Let us look, finally, at one more significant aspect of the 
anti-communism in the “end of ideology” theory, which is a 
perverse interpretation of the national liberation movement 
today, an effort to exert pressure on public opinion in young 
developing states. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution drew the colonial 
peoples into the mainstream of the world revolutionary 
movement. This process gained impetus after the last war 
when dozens of formerly oppressed Afro-Asian states won 
their independence as a result of the overall debilitation of 
the world capitalist system. All newly-liberated states are 
faced by one and the same question: what path are they to 
take? Is it to be a capitalist or non-capitalist path of de- 
velopment? 

It is no secret that the imperialist powers exert every 
means of economic, political, military and ideological pres- 
sure to force the newly-liberated countries to take the capi- 
talist road of development so as to implant there the values, 
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regimes and social relations of the “Western way of life”, 
to replace the open and naked colonialism by a new, masked 
neo-colonialism. 

The “twilight of ideology” theory takes the same view as 
monopoly capital does of the young independent states. Its 
theorists take stock of the new situation in the world and do 
not openly attack the national liberation movements or the 
offering of independence to the formerly oppressed countries. 
Moreover, they are not against certain changes in these states; 
they are “only” against extremes and “extremism” as a 
whole. By “extremist elements” they invariably mean the 
Communist parties or parties which set themselves the target 
of fighting for a non-capitalist path of development. The 
principal aim of this “global strategy” is to keep the develop- 
ing countries within the orbit of the world capitalist system. 
Western values and the Western way of life. Lipset, for 
example, makes no bones about his book, Political Man, not 
being concerned with making explicit the conditions “of the 
democratic order”: “...a fuller undestanding of the various 
conditions under which democracy has existed may help men 
to develop it where it does not now exist.” He makes the 
point that this “democratic order” does not happen by itself 
(as, incidentally, any other state system); it is achieved “by 
men’s wills expressed in action’”’.2 

The economically backward nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America constitute a territory on which the “end of 
ideology” theorists allow for the existence of and need for 
ideologies and ideological struggle. This is interpreted in two 
ways: first, as an ideological struggle within these countries 
between various social groups and classes; second, as an 
ideological struggle between capitalist and socialist states on 
the subject of the lagging states. Lipset writes: “in these 
states there is still a need for intense political controversy and 
ideology. The problems of industrialisation, of the place of 
religion, of the character of political institutions are still 
unsettled, and the arguments about them have become in- 
tertwined with the international struggle.... Ideology and 
passion may no longer be necessary to sustain the class strug- 


1S. M. Lipset, Political Man, p. 417. 
2 Thid. 
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gle within stable and affluent democracies but they are 
clearly needed in the international effort to develop free 
economic and political institutions in the rest of the world.’! 

Such treatment of the question is not evidently in accord 
with the initial and fundamental premise of the bourgeois 
sociologists in regard to the end of ideology or ideological 
struggle today. Lipset is not only obliged to recognise the 
presence of the class ideological struggle over vast territories 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America where the vast majority 
of mankind lives; he also has to acknowledge that the ad- 
vanced capitalist states are involved in this ideological strug- 
gle and that, therefore, in Europe and North America 
different social groups take different and even opposite ideo- 
logical attitudes in relation to the Third World. The “end of 
ideology” theory is not capable of tying up the ends. It 
simply contradicts itself in its content, immanent logic, ideo- 
logical and political orientation. 


1S. M. Lipset, Political Man, pp. 416-17. 





IDEOLOGICAL FACETS 
OF THE “END OF IDEOLOGY” THEORY 


Up till now we have examined the “end of ideology” 
theory largely from the standpoint of its theoretical content, 
of whether its theses coresponded to social reality. We have 
concluded that in some cases the theory utilises certain extant 
facts (aspects of the scientific and technological revolution, 
the growth and direct practical significance of empirical so- 
cial research, changes in Western party political structure and 
especially the open defence of the capitalist system by Right- 
wing Social Democrats). Meanwhile, the generalisations and 
conclusions the theory makes from this empirical material 
and all its sociological conceptions are scientifically un- 
tenable. 

It is insufficient, however, to confine ourselves merely to 
such a critical analysis of the theory; it does not belong to 
those academic conceptions whose social designation is 
wrapped up in abstract and nebulous constructions. The call 
to free science of ideology is frankly ideological and it 
has in recent years dominated the ideological struggle be- 
tween the capitalist world on the one hand, and the socialist 
and progressive forces, on the other. It is therefore necessary 
to dwell in greater detail on certain specific aspects of the 
theory as an ideological doctrine, on its social and class 
sources and ideological functions. 


CRISIS IN BOURGEOIS IDEOLOGY 


The “end of ideology” theory cannot be regarded in isola- 
tion from the crisis in bourgeois ideology, bourgeois philos- 
ophy aind socio-political thought as a whole. This crisis is 
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obviously very far-reaching and complex and cannot be 
examined here in anything like the necessary detail. We shall 
deal merely with the extent to which it is connected with the 
“end of ideology” theory. 

The crisis in bourgeois ideology has deep social and class 
roots and is an event of world-historic significance. It is a 
crisis in ideology of the class which has become a hindrance 
to mankind’s progressive historical advance, which has a 
past but no future. The crisis condition of bourgeois social 
thought cannot be seen as some “once and for all” act that 
came as a bolt from the blue. The ideological crisis of the 
bourgeois class is a protracted process reflecting, ultimately, 
the evolution of the crisis, the decay and demise of the capi- 
talist system. 

Bourgeois ideology as a philosophy of the ruling class 
developed at a time when capitalism was the dominant 
socio-economic formation in the world, when it held undi- 
vided sway not only in Europe and North America but 
over vast colonial and semi-colonial territories. This was 
the capitalism of free enterprise and relatively small busi- 
ness firms. The ideological premises in regard to the social 
organism, its “normal” functioning, private enterprise, de- 
mocracy and freedom—in other words, the totality of bour- 
geois notions of society—were formed in that socio-historical 
environment. They serve even today as a guide to practical 
activity both for individuals and for the entire bourgeois 
class as a whole. 

The principle of the “natural state’ of society was a 
cornerstone of that ideology in the era of free competition. 
Bourgeois ideologists used it to show that the development 
of capitalist relations meant the re-establishment in society 
of “natural order” free from the alien trappings of the 
Middle Ages. Human beings had to be free of any bonds 
that hampered their initiative. It was thought that the 
basis of productive, commercial, transport or any other 
business activity was relatively small firms which, “freely 
competing” with one another, received mutual benefit. The 
illusions were then being formed that no firm would be big 
enough to be able to dictate in the market its own conditions 
to anyone else. Classical ideology underlined that “business 
firms are generally small and that the powers of business 
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firms, even of the few which are big, are narrowly circum- 
scribed by competition.”! Anyone could start his own 
business if only he had the wherewithal. It was felt that 
the economic development of society was conditioned by 
competition which tended to be spontaneous; price forma- 
tion, profit and geographical location of production were all 
the products of its unseen hand. 

The “natural state” idea was applied also to politics and 
law; it was argued that “natural” human rights were inalien- 
able by their very nature: all human beings equally had the 
right to live, to be free, to own property, while governments 
existed merely to safeguard those rights. The state itself 
came into being initially by voluntary accord, i.e., through 
a social contract, which enabled people to live in peace and 
prosperity. If the state were to apply force in contravention 
of the “natural rights” of individuals, then people had every 
right to change the government. In one form or another 
these maxims entered the constitutions of the young bour- 
geois states of Europe and America. 

The idea of “natural order” was regarded in bourgeois 
ideology of the 18th and 19th centuries as a universal prin- 
ciple of nature as well as a universal principle of social 
structure. It fitted in well with the notions of natural science 
that existed then and especially classical mechanics. As 
Professor J. D. Bernal has put it, “it was extremely con- 
venient to have discovered that the universe itself also ran 
on eternal laws and that with a good constitution there was 
no reason why anything should change again.’ 

The capitalist system, therefore, acted as a ‘natural 
system” based on universal laws of human nature which 
were in accord with the eternal laws of the entire universe. 
In today’s parlance, one might call it a_ self-regulating 
system which had been set in motion and which would 
operate in similar fashion until force was applied to it from 
without. 

The “natural order” principle was inherently contradic- 
tory from the very beginning. On the one hand, it played 


1 F. Sutton, S. Harris, C. Kaysen, J. Tobin, The American Business 
Creed. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1956, p. 57. 
2 J. D. Bernal, Science in History, London, 1954, p. 722. 
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a progressive role to the extent that it opposed the religious 
feudal ideology, yet on the other, it proclaimed the eternity 
and immutability of capitalist relations. 

The real development of society, however, ran into com- 
plete contradiction with these ideals of bourgeois ideology. 
The far-reaching socio-economic and political transforma- 
tions dealt it a telling and irreparable blow. The greatest 
setback to bourgeois ideology came from the international 
labour and communist movement guided in its practical 
activity by the principles of Marxist-Leninist social science. 

Three basic periods may be seen in the battle between 
proletarian and bourgeois ideology. The first period was 
when Marx, Engels, Lenin and other Marxists worked out 
the theory of scientific communism and associated it with the 
workers’ movement. They exposed theoretically the funda- 
mental precepts of bourgeois ideology as unscientific, reflect- 
ing merely the narrow class attitude of the bourgeoisie 
to society. This was the first major setback to bourgeois 
ideology. The second period began in 1917: the experience 
of building a new world showed that bourgeois principles 
of social order—which its ideologists proclaimed as eternal, 
natural and the only possible principles—were in reality 
transitory and class-limited. They were replaced by new 
principles. 

The formation of the world socialist system and the rapid 
collapse of colonialism paved the way for the third period. 
Both these processes led to a further narrowing of the 
spheres of bourgeois ideology. Marxist-Leninist social 
science, the basis of proletarian communist ideology, has 
been enriched by new principles and propositions, it has 
become a grand creative and transformatory force of the 
age and has become a guide to practical and_ political 
activity for many working people in the capitalist world. 
It is becoming increasingly apparent that bourgeois ideology 
is unable to answer the problems that today concern man- 
kind or to pose a worthwhile alternative to Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. Bourgeois doctrines and schools, as the Pro- 
gramme of the CPSU makes clear, “have been and still are 
unable to furnish scientific answers to the questions posed 
by life. The bourgeoisie is no longer in a position to put for- 
ward ideas that will induce the masses to follow it. More 
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and more people in the capitalist countries are renouncing 
the bourgeois world outlook.’’! 

The communist versus bourgeois ideological conflict is 
exerting a very strong influence on bourgeois ideology, on its 
theoretical doctrines, on the ideological direction they take, 
on the ways and means of propagating them. 

The crisis in bourgeois ideology is also reflected in struc- 
tural changes within the capitalist system. As free-enterprise 
capitalism was becoming monopoly and _ state-monopoly 
capitalism, many of the traditional ideological maxims 
clashed with reality, lost their meaning and became unaccept- 
able as guiding principles for bourgeois activity. State- 
monopoly capitalism causes a rupture with traditional bour- 
geois principles, a revaluation of bourgeois ideology of the 
laissez-faire period. Former theories of individualism, 
liberalism, democracy, freedom and free enterprise lose 
their inviolable status. Bourgeois sociological and political 
literature is itself replete with arguments about the ideolog- 
ical vacuum in Western society and the absence of new 
ideals and values. The theme of disillusion, the dashing of 
hopes and ideals is commonplace in Western literature and 
the arts. 

It is plain that “the natural order” of society, as it was 
understood in the 18th and 19th centuries, has had its day. 
The tentacular state-monopoly corporations have seized 
undivided control over economic life; the ongoing process 
of concentration and centralisation of capital is leading to 
the formation of super giants, many of which are interna- 
tional cartels. The golden age of the small and medium firm 
is long past. The capitalist economy can no longer exist 
without “external” intervention—the intervention of the 
state and government administration in a great many differ- 
ent ways. Mounting state interference in economic life is 
a characteristic feature of contemporary capitalism. The 
state, in the form of the various government services, in- 
cluding the secret services, continually affects all spheres 
of social life, and economic regulation reaches the level of 
programming. The state capitalist system has minimised the 


1 The Road to Communism, Moscow, p. 497. 
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area and significance of free competition in the traditional 
sense. The state economic sector has increased greatly in 
several bourgeois states: in the United States, $227,000 
million were attributed to the state sector out of a total 
national income of $650,000 million in 1967. 

Nowadays, the prospective businessman is confined to 
conditions that considerably differ from those of free com- 
petition. The path to independent economic activity in pro- 
duction or in the market is effectively closed to him; he 
cannot any longer start up his own business—he has to join 
the employ of a bureaucratic control apparatus either 
belonging to the state or to a corporation. The crisis in 
traditional individualistic standards, principles and ideals 
is without doubt a manifestation of the crisis in bourgeois 
ideology overall. The Soviet sociologist, Professor Y. A. Za- 
moshkin, has written that “the development of the state- 
monopoly organisation of American capitalism tremendously 
increases the fundamental internal contradictions of bour- 
geois ideology, psychology and morality; this naturally 
engenders a general and constantly increasing crisis in in- 
dividualistic thinking and greatly helps to produce on a 
mass scale unnatural phenomena in people’s behaviour and 
social personality ills.’’! 

The glaring contradiction between traditional notions 
and prevailing reality, therefore, is a manifestation of the 
crisis in bourgeois ideology; many ideological concepts 
formed in the past are now defunct. These tendencies have 
found their reflection in the “end of ideology” theory, yet 
they are reflected in a distorted form. Indeed, when its pro- 
ponents argue that the age of traditional bourgeois notions 
is over, one would not challenge their propositions. It is not 
a matter of mentioning this fact but of one’s approach to it. 
It is quite incorrect to draw the conclusion that the crisis in 
bourgeois ideology and the unsuitability of many of its 
principles to the present situation signify the twilight of 
ideology in general. Furthermore, the thesis that the ‘‘end 
of ideology” primarily spells the doom of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology is quite ridiculous. 


1'y. A. Zamoshkin, Krizis burzhuaznogo individualizma i lichnost 
(The Crisis of Bourgeois Individualism and the Personality), Moscow, 
1966, p. 73. 
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The crisis in contemporary bourgeois ideology should not 
be oversimplified as a continual slide downhill or surrender 
of one position after another. Both the imperialist bourgeoisie 
and their ideological standard-bearers recognise that the 
crisis exists and try to resolve it by whatever means _ they 
have; these means include greater ideological pressure on 
the working people, ever expanding ideology and pro- 
paganda, and new philosophical, economic, sociological and 
moral conceptions designed to fill the ideological void. The 
attempts at ideological subversion against the socialist states 
are, in particular, attributable to the crisis state of bourgeois 
ideology. 

Bourgeois ideology can also counterattack at certain 
points, especially on a theoretical plane. It sets itself the 
task first and foremost of forming an ideological alternative 
to Marxism-Leninism, of substantiating economic and _polit- 
ical forms of state-monopoly capitalism, of elaborating 
resuscitated principles as political and moral philosophy 
relevant to contemporary conditions, of adapting itself to 
the requirements of science and technology. Today, bour- 
geois social thought largely operates in that particular direc- 
tion, endeavouring to comprehend ideologically the changed 
international situation and conditions at home. This is 
expressed in a number of forms. Not all directions and 
schools of bourgeois social thought are subjectively orien- 
tated towards that aim, not all of them are so ideologically 
motivated, and far from all sociologists, philosophers and 
economists realise that their conceptions are being formed 
by themselves. Moreover, some progressive and democratic 
thinkers oppose this general ideological current and try to 
resist its pull. Nevertheless, contemporary state-monopoly 
and bureaucratic society makes demands on its spiritual 
representatives to provide a renewed and specified justifica- 
tion for its existence. And these demands invariably appear 
in the works of bourgeois social scientists in one form or 
another: there lie the roots of the latest bourgeois economic, 
sociological and philosophical notions. The present crisis in 
bourgeois ideology is engendering processes of ideological 
re-orientation, a reappraisal of values, attempts to propound 
modified and transformed ideologic~] principles and pre- 
cepts. 
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In considering the widespread state intervention in 
economic life of capitalist countries and the sharp contrac- 
tion in free competition in its traditional form, contemporary 
bourgeois ideology replaces the doctrine of “natural” 
capitalism by various theories of a “regulated”, “controlled” 
or “managerial” capitalism. In The American Business 
Creed, the authors write: “Business ideology provides two 
basic descriptions of the institutional nature of the business 
enterprise.” They call them “the classical and managerial 
themes of business ideology’.! The “classical” strand is as- 
sociated with a decentralised model, private competitive 
capitalism in which demand and supply, operating through 
the mechanism of prices, regulates the economy in detail 
and overall. The managerial strand puts stress on the role 
of professional managers in big firms who are able some- 
what to direct economic forces and, in a certain sense, to 
regulate them. Examined abstractly, “the two strands of 
thought are quite different in fundamental conception, and, 
indeed, are hardly entirely consistent”.? 

Their further argument is extremely revealing. They 
come to the conclusion that “the classical strand is basic 
in the business ideology; managerial views represent a 
variant diverging widely on many specific points, but not 
sufficiently different nor sufficiently complete to stand as a 
separate creed.”? Contemporary business ideology is based 
on “classical” ideology, while “the managerial strand can 
hardly be filled out with its own concepts to take the place 
of the older classical strand”’.* 

As we see, the authors put forward the idea that contem- 
porary ideological doctrines lie at the heart of the re- 
orientation of bourgeois ideology and its attempt to adapt 
itself to the new situation. No less important is the admission 
that these attempts at ideological resuscitation are doomed 
to failure. Many other authors indicate the same lack of 
perspective. 

The American sociologists, Joseph Bensman and Bernard 
Rosenberg, for example, underline the general bureaucra- 


1 F. Sutton et al., Op. cit., p. 57. 
2 Thid., p. 34. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Tbid., p. 405. 
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tisation of contemporary bourgeois society. In that society, 
they say, the demand for competence and qualification in 
resolving increasingly narrow and specific issues is becom- 
ing an urgent and widespread ideological imperative: “If, 
in contemporary society, there is any overall ideology taking 
over for the ideologies that have ended, it is this spoken or 
unspoken ideology of efficiency.”! They argue that the USA 
has a considerable literature which tries to put forward a 
new “bureaucratic, managerial ideology” based on the cult 
of efficiency. The point of departure for these works is 
the large state-monopoly corporation which _ possesses 
tremendous social, political and economic power. They con- 
clude, however, that there is no evidence to show that such 
attempts may interest many people in American society or 
at least many managers. Intellectuals “have simply been un- 
persuasive or insufficiently persuasive in their many at- 
tempts to formulate a new bureaucratic, managerial 
ideology.” 

The inability of bourgeois social thought to produce any 
ideas which could attract any widespread popular support 
is not due merely to the personal qualities of its represen- 
tatives; it has deep social and class roots. The imperialist 
bourgeoisie is no longer in a position to elaborate a popular 
ideology because it is a reactionary and parasitical class. 

The “end of ideology” theory is one of the most obvious 
manifestations of the crisis in bourgeois ideology and its 
inability to respond to the paramount issues of contemporary 
social development. Along with other novel bourgeois socio- 
logical and economic doctrines, it is also an attempt to 
update or adapt bourgeois ideology to the prevailing social 
situation. The social essence of the theory lies in its attempt 
to justify the need for some modernisation of bourgeois 
philosophy in view of changed circumstances in the second 
half of the century—thereby creating a more effective ideo- 
logical alternative to Marxism-Leninism, and satisfying the 
ideological requirements of the state-monopoly bourgeoisie. 


1 J. Bensman, B. Rosenberg, Mass, Class and Bureaucracy, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1963, p. 508. 
2 Tbid., p. 509. 
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SOME SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PLOYS 


One is bound to ask why a theoretical defence of state- 
monopoly capitalism is undertaken in such a peculiar form— 
rejection of ideology. Why does such an obvious and, ap- 
parently, clumsy contradiction exist when the blatantly 
ideological programme is presented as a fight against 
ideology? 

We have already attempted to answer these questions in 
previous chapters. Undoubtedly, the obvious reasons for 
the situation are that bourgeois ideology is increasingly 
being discredited in the eyes of the working people. This 
continually increasing antagonism between the dominant 
ideology of bourgeois society and the interests of the work- 
ing people forces many Western theorists to adapt them- 
selves to the changing situation and to present their obvious- 
ly bourgeois conceptions and doctrines in the guise of re- 
nouncing the class nature of their teaching, as “general”, 
“humane”, “non-ideological” doctrines. The ideological com- 
modity, like any other commodity, has to be sold to the 
consumer: hence the various ploys, up to and including 
social demagogy. Moreover, the selling conditions exert a 
considerable influence on the ways and means of manu- 
facturing the ideological product as well as on the ways and 
means of the selling itself. 

The “end of ideology” doctrine has social and psycholo- 
gical sources. It is important to reveal these sources because 
the theory is, in our view, a specific ideological manifesta- 
tion of the bureaucratic organisation of contemporary state- 
monopoly capitalism. It has raised to the level of sociological 
doctrine the notions and illusions of the everyday conscious- 
ness of certain social groups in bourgeois society which are 
responsible both for its basic content and for its glaring con- 
tradictoriness. 

The specific social milieu that has produced such ideas 
has been mainly sections of the managerial bureaucracy that 
has formed in advanced capitalist states in recent decades. 
One normally understands bureaucracy in the broad sense of 
the word as bourgeois administration in economic, political, 
military and other spheres. The great increase in this appara- 
tus is due to many objective factors, especially the concentra- 
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tion and centralisation of capital, the needs of production 
(which has grown and become more complex due to scientific 
advances). This apparatus has acquired the character and 
structure of a typical bureaucratic hierarchy when capitalist 
production-relations dominate. 

As an institution of contemporary bourgeois society, the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy is a gigantic machine which Big Bu- 
siness uses as a viable means of extracting maximum profit in 
the economic sphere, as an instrument of political and ide- 
ological coercion and oppression of the public at large. 

The bureaucratisation of all aspects of social life is an 
inevitable social result of the dominance of state-monopoly 
capital. We must distinguish three basic directions of this 
bureaucracy. First of all, there is the growth in professional 
management in the economic sphere, the enhanced role and 
importance of corporate bureaucary. As distinct from free 
enterprise capitalism, when commercial firms were comparat- 
ively small and the owner of the enterprise was often his own 
manager or, at least, had a tiny management staff, today’s 
trusts and super-trusts are overgrown with a mass of mana- 
gers, administrators, brokers and clerks. A whole bureaucratic 
ladder has formed, every rung of which represents the resolu- 
tion of strictly fixed tasks and problems. 

The second direction is the mounting bureaucracy in 
politics. Bourgeois political parties are becoming increasingly 
bureaucratic, the government, military and_ regional 
administrative machine is growing, the state bureaucracy is 
tending to merge with that of the corporation and, lastly, 
the whole policy is becoming bureaucratic—this is evident 
in the nature of the inter-relationship between ruling and 
opposition (non-Marxist) parties. Opposition is more a matter 
of form than of content, and the strict regulation of inter- 
party struggle occurs within the bounds of prescribed 
bureaucratic “rules of the game”. 

The third direction is the bureaucracy of spiritual life, 
including science, culture and ideology. The striving by the 
monopolies to establish control over this sphere leads to the 
formation of a cultural and ideological bureaucracy. Intel- 
lectuals, the representatives of the so-called liberal profes- 
sions are increasingly forefeiting their former relative in- 
dependence and becoming executors of the commands of the 


we 
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governmental and corporative bureaucracy. University 
freedoms which were once a matter of pride for liberal pro- 
fessors are now becoming an anachronism. The tentacular 
bureaucracy is embracing specialists, in particular those 
working on many problems in the social and natural sciences, 
and is utilising their knowledge for its direct activity. 
The social status of the state-monopoly bureaucracy is 
producing extremely contradictory trends in its everyday 
consciousness. On the one hand, as a comparatively young 
and new social estate, it requires theoretical justification for 
its economic and political rights and thereby its position in 
bourgeois society. It needs definitions of new values in the 
presence of an acute ideological struggle between the two 
world systems, the decline of the colonial system, the 
scientific revolution, and domination by the large monopoly 
associations in the economic life of capitalist states. In other 
words, the state-monopoly bureaucracy requires a certain 
ideology in order to understand events taking place in the 
world and as a guide to action. Since the entire bureau- 
cratic machine is in the service of large-scale capital, the 
ideological premises which arise at the level of everyday 
consciousness and social psychology correspond to these 
interests overall. True, certain representatives of manage- 
ment, political bureaucracy and clerical experts, once they 
have gone through their school of management, are better 
able to operate in contemporary production and to uncover 
the potential and social consequences of scientific discoveries 
than the direct owners of capital, and they may sometimes 
become relatively independent. Though they have much in 
common, the monopoly bosses and the administrative 
bureaucracy do take different attitudes to some phenomena. 
On the other hand, the state-monopoly bureaucracy tends 
to be nihilistic about traditional bourgeois notions of the 
free-competition period, because the former slogans of in- 
dividualism and free enterprise, of “natural rights” and 
the rest, can no longer fully serve as a guide to practical 
activity. They look upon the crisis in these ideological 
principles as “the end of ideology” in general, as the down- 
fall of the whole store of ideological notions and theories. 
Furthermore, the bureaucratic administration of corpora- 
tions means that the various measures that have to be taken 
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are prepared and implemented by a large number of narrow 
specialists, each of which does not have an overview of the 
aim and results of his activity. In most cases, work in 
bureaucratic organisations does not have a profound social 
meaning for the people who carry it out. The above- 
mentioned American sociologists, Bensman and Rosenberg, 
note in this connection that: “Mechanical efficiency in per- 
forming prescribed tasks, regardless of their overall purpose, 
is the only specific ideal present in any bureaucracy.”! 

The social and economic circumstances in which the state- 
monopoly bureaucracy exists inevitably produce the idea 
that broad and generalising theories are not necessary or 
useful. The demand for competence and qualification in 
resolving increasingly narrow and specific problems is the 
ideological imperative of the bureaucratic system. Qualifica- 
tion in the various forms of managerial decisions and re- 
commendations is identified with orientation on strictly fixed 
regulations and prescriptions and the renunciation of any 
moral or ideological evaluations of actuality. Precise and 
verifiable knowledge is counterposed both to the diffuse 
formulations of former bourgeois ideological postulates of 
the free competition period, and to ideology in general. 

The contradictory ideas of the administrative bureaucracy 
about general ideological conceptions (on the one hand, the 
disdainful attitude to any “ideology”, and on the other, the 
desire to justify ideologically state-monopoly capitalism) are 
patently obvious in the “end of ideology” theory, which 
tries to show that the twilight of ideology is here yet, at the 
same time, presents an ideological defence of contemporary 
bourgeois regimes. The whole argument is confined to the 
bounds of this contradiction. 

One has always to distinguish two aspects of the activity 
of administration—organisation and technology, on the one 
hand, and the social and economic aspect, on the other. The 
former stems from the character of any social labour as a 
universal form of the interaction of man with nature for the 
purpose of gaining his living from it. The latter shows what 
economic foundation exists and on the basis of what owner- 


1 J. Bensman, B. Rosenberg, Mass, Class and Bureaucracy, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1963, p. 508. 
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ship management occurs, by what class or classes and in 
whose interests, and by what methods. A correct understand- 
ing of the meaning of administrative decisions and their 
social significance is possible only in considering both 
aspects. 

The “end of ideology” theorists have no grounds for 
absolutising the organisational and technological aspect. 
They parade as sociological doctrine the illusions of 
bourgeois administrative bureaucracy as if the system of 
administration is well-run and can resolve any social 
problems. They make out that the administration of corpora- 
tions is a model on which the running of society can be 
based, including the running of its political and spiritual 
spheres. From this standpoint, anything which infringes 
upon or hampers the rhythm and direction of social processes 
which are established from above by bureaucratic means is 
regarded as something alien to the whole of society and 
illegal. Every cog and wheel in this clockwork mechanism 
of bureaucratic society must be subordinated only to im- 
pulses communicated from on high and, ultimately, from 
the mainspring of state-monopoly capital. The theorists, 
therefore, wage an unmitigated battle against any large 
actions of working people and, especially against the in- 
ternational labour or communist movement, which threatens 
not only to disrupt the “normal” operation of a single 
element, but to destroy the whole mechanism. 

The ideas of professional managerialism, important and 
necessary in the direct running of contemporary production, 
are specifically narrow, superficial and reactionary when 
applied to general social and political problems. 

Marx pointed out that, “bureaucracy is only the ‘formalism’ 
of a content which lies outside itself”.! In so far as bureau- 
cracy makes formal aims its content, it comes everywhere 
into conflict with real goals. “It is therefore obliged to 
pass off the form for the cotent and the content for the 
form.’? As a consequence, the boundaries of the external 
world are confined to the sphere of its activity. Those prob- 
lems which bureaucracy is faced with are regarded as real 


4 K. Marx, F. Engels, Werke, Bd. 1, S. 247. 
2 Tbid., S. 249. 
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life problems. Everything else has only a secondary or, at 
any rate, a subordinate importance. The area of competence 
of managers, being the sphere of administration of every 
form of functional and technological relationships, is re- 
garded by the bureaucrats as the most essential and social- 
ly significant; it is that that is worthy of the attention of 
social science. The bureaucrats believe that unresolved 
problems of the whole society are concentrated there. This 
approach leads to vital social problems being labelled either 
as simply inconsequential or as being already resolved, 
while contemporary capitalist society is described as “the 
good society” that does not require any substantial altera- 
tions. 


IDEOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 


It was shown above that the “end of ideology” theory is 
primarily a theoretical expression of the bourgeois approach 
to new problems and this expression is refracted through 
the prism of the interests of the state-monopoly bureaucracy. 
One has to look at another aspect of the theory, however, 
to gain a fuller understanding of it: it is a clearly expressed 
bourgeois ideological doctrine and, as such, it is intimately 
connected with the social and political interests and needs 
of the ruling class. It is this that determines the essence of 
its main ideological functions. In this respect, the theory is 
simultaneously a disarming and mobilising pattern of 
thought; its objective social purpose is ideologically 
to disarm (or at least to attempt to do so) the various 
progressive, democratic and revolutionary forces of our 
time. 

The theory is first and foremost aimed at disorientating 
and disuniting all the major streams of the revolutionary 
process. Clearly, the attempt to have people renounce ideolo- 
gy is actually an attempt to demoralise from within the 
ideological and political unity of the classes and social 
groups in socialist states and thereby to bring social thought 
back to the fold of Western tradition. Its aim is to divert 
the international working class from its revolutionary 
struggle with capitalism, imposing upon it ideological 
principles and premises of the capitalist power élite, to 
hinder the development and strengthening of proletarian 
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class consciousness. The theory plays a similar reactionary 
role in relation to the national liberation movement. Here 
its ideological function is to divert the movement from 
other streams of the world revolutionary process (the 
socialist countries and the international workers’ movement), 
so as to confine it to bounds acceptable to state-monopoly 
capitalism. The “down with ideology” slogan has played a 
disorientating and disorganising role in the midst of demo- 
cratic movements in advanced capitalist states which 
objectively were pitted against the domination of the big 
monopolies and the bureaucracy of social life, which was 
especially evident, for example, at the initial stages of the 
“New Left” movement, particularly the growth of student 
radicalism in the early 1960s. 

The ideological function of the “end of ideology” theory, 
which consists in disarming ideologically all sectors of the 
anti-monopoly front, is patently obvious. No less obvious is 
another of its functions—that of mobilising opinion: being 
essentially a reflection in ideas of the bureaucratic social 
structure of state-monopoly capitalism, the theory accords 
greatly with the interests and demands of Big Business. In 
this respect, its ideological purpose is to consolidate all the 
social and political forces around the monopolies and the 
bourgeois state as much as possible, providing them with a 
theoretical and ideological foundation for such consolida- 
tion. Four basic trends may be observed. 

The first involves the various ways and means by which 
bourgeois ideology can come to grips with the contemporary 
social world. We earlier touched upon certain issues con- 
nected with the crisis in bourgeois ideology; the theory is 
not merely a manifestation of that crisis, it is also an attempt 
to find ways of overcoming it. As applied to advanced 
capitalist states, the “end of ideology” thesis was never 
intended to mean the elimination or disappearance of bour- 
geois ideology in general. On the contrary, Bell, Lipset and 
Aron all stress that ideology remains. “The ‘agreement on 
fundamentals’,” Lipset writes, “the political consensus of 
Western society, now increasingly has come to include a 
position on matters which once sharply separated the left 
from the right. And this ideological agreement, which might 
best be described as ‘conservative socialism’, has become the 
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ideology of the major parties in the developed states of 
Europe and America.””! 

So it is not a matter of a twilight of bourgeois ideology. 
Only the ideological precepts and principles which are out 
of date have become defunct. This thesis is a useful form 
of re-orientation of bourgeois ideology, a criticism and an 
extraction from it of certain moribund propositions that no 
longer correspond to the new social circumstances. In other 
words, it removes anything which is harmful or contradicts 
the interests of business. And here the ideologists set them- 
selves and their supporters practical tasks which embrace 
various spheres of intellectual activity—from elaborating 
methods of “‘scientistic” social science to concrete political 
recommendations for corporations and the state bureaucracy. 
These tasks have both a negative and a positive character. 
The first priority for bourgeois sociologists is the need to 
criticise and to demolish the old ideologies, to encourage the 
process of eliminating ideology at tap root and where the 
situation demands it. The fight against communist ideology, 
meanwhile, is the main (and we shall examine this below) 
direction, but not the only one. 

This ideological adaptation demands also a critical 
attitude to traditional bourgeois principles. The most im- 
portant thing here, Shils maintains, is that “there are great 
tasks to be undertaken amidst the ruins of the ideologies”.? 
Old theories and ideals have to be reconstructed with ac- 
count for the changes which have taken place in the con- 
temporary world. A new understanding of society has to 
begin, past human history has to be reviewed and a forecast 
for future society has to be made. Shils continues “we must 
reconstruct our beliefs without yielding to the temptation 
—which can never die out completely among intellectuals— 
to construct new ideologies.... The belief that our tradi- 
tional ideals have now been exhausted because of their com- 
plete fulfilment must be avoided as much as the conviction 
that our virtue consists in our rejection of whatever exists. 
We must rediscover the permanently valid element in our 
historical ideals... In our rejection of the ideologies we 


1S. M. Lipset in Daedalus, p. 296. 
2 Encounter, Nov. 1955, p. 57. 
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must study what can be salvaged from them, and what in 
them should be kept alive.”! 

The second trend in the theory is to substantiate the 
narrowly selfish bourgeois practicality. As a philosophy for 
certain practical activity, this practicality is reinforced 
theoretically by references to an alleged unsuitability of 
obvious ideological, political and moral evaluations made in 
the process of this activity. Only actions that bring im- 
mediate benefit to those who hold power and wealth are 
regarded as correct and genuine in any situation. 

It is becoming increasingly popular among the ruling 
circles of capitalist countries to reduce social issues and 
problems to purely “technical” (i.e., administrative) ques- 
tions, just as they attempt to remove any ideology or politics 
from them. This tendency had existed before the birth of 
the theory, but the theory provides a new stimulus. The 
theme is extremely wide in both content and meaning and 
requires a detailed examination which goes beyond the brief 
of the present work. We shall therefore confine ourselves 
merely to showing this general tendency and to explaining 
it with the help of a few examples. 

The deliberate attempts to extract ideology and _ politics 
from problems of social life are becoming typical of a 
bourgeois narrow-utilitarian and narrow-pragmatic approach 
and a palliative “resolution” of these problems. This is a 
form of bourgeois subjectivism in practical activity and 
social science (if it applies it) screening the class nature of 
the problem. 

Let us take, for example, the interrelations between 
employers and workhands. In contemporary Western soci- 
ology, which in this matter expresses the viewpoint of the 
ruling class, one can discern in most cases attempts to 
examine this interrelation as a sum total of technical or 
psychological relations, not as openly political and ideo- 
logical problems. As a result, class conflicts are depicted as 
a series of partial technical or administrative discrepancies 
or misunderstandings. The American sociologist, J. Knox, 
for example, has listed the means of reducing friction 
between management and workers and writes that the most 
effective measures are as follows: 

{ Ibid. 
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to transfer or sack any members of the administrative 
personnel who are not able to maintain flexible tactics in 
relation to the work force; 

to develop this ability among administrative personnel; 

not to insult the workers’ feelings of personal dignity 
when dealing with the workers; 

to have at all times something “up one’s sleeve” in 
negotiations with the workers (a sense of humour also helps) 
and to bring it into play as soon as the situation becomes 
tense; 

not to remind the workers of unpleasant situations that 
have occurred in the past; 

and to give workers an opportunity of making their 
claims heard. 

Let us cite examples from another field. The assassination 
of leading statesmen and politicians in the USA (for 
example, the Kennedy brothers and the civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King) exposed the blatantly political nature 
of these crimes. World public opinion regards these assas- 
sinations as political acts. It was precisely the American 
judiciary, however, that did all it could to “depoliticise” the 
crimes. The assassinations were depicted as irresponsible acts 
committed by isolated fanatics. To reinforce such a version 
of events, they keep quiet about or even ignore the many 
important indications or facts that demonstrate the contrary. 
All this leads to the conclusion that “depoliticisation” in 
this situation, as in all others, signifies a subjectivist distor- 
tion of the real state of affairs; it conceals the fundamental 
unresolved political and ideological problems, the contradic- 
tions of the capitalist world of which the killings were a 
consequence. Subjectivism here is so much in evidence that 
it became a matter of debate in many Western press organs. 
The French weekly La tribune des nations, for example, in 
describing the position taken by the former director of the 
US Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, in 
relation to the killing of Martin Luther King, wrote: “Mr. 
Hoover thus keeps to his version in order to ‘depoliticise’ 
the affair, as he has stressed in his reports to the White 


4 J. Knox, The Sociology of Industrial Relations, New York, 1955, 
pp. 159-60. 
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House, and it should be noted that the White House has not 
disowned them.” Hoover “wants to avoid the issue gaining 
ground among American and European public opinion, as 
has already been stated by many journalists that it was really 
a political affair with which American right-wing extremist 
movements are closely associated.”! 

The third trend in the “end of ideology” theory is to win 
over certain social and political forces of contemporary 
bourgeois society to the side of monopoly capital. The “end 
of ideology” slogan is used by these forces to justify pro- 
monopoly aspirations and non-intervention in the essential 
issues of bourgeois society. 

This slogan is now used to demand that the conservative 
political forces of the West consolidate themselves and unite 
in the face of the mounting and strengthening world com- 
munist movement. 

Finally, the fourth trend is probably the most important 
because to a certain extent it covers them all. The “end of 
ideology” slogan acts as a tactic of anti-communism in the 
situation that developed internationally in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. We have already mentioned this in a general 
theoretical way, we shall refer here somewhat more specifi- 
cally to the ways in which some writers have tried to im- 
plement these theses. 

Certain bourgeois national and international organisa- 
tions have taken up the “end of ideology” doctrine because 
they see in it a means of combatting communist ideology, 
the socialist state and the international workers’ and national 
liberation movements. Let us observe the activity of one 
such organisation—the international association of intel- 
lectuals, mainly from NATO countries, in the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. This will help us explain many aspects 
of the theory inasmuch as the theory arose precisely at this 
Congress and its founders were members of that organisa- 
tion, and some even occupied leading posts in it. The official 
periodicals of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, in partic- 
ular, Encounter, have not begrudged space for propagating 
its ideas. The Congress is advertised in Western yearbooks 
as a purely cultural organisation without any political aims 


! La tribune des nations, June 7, 1968, p. 3. 
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except to fight for a free and comprehensive development 
of culture throughout the world. One yearbook describes 
the Congress as defending intellectual freedoms against any 
attacks on the creative and critical spirit of man.t 

It is far from being that. To examine the history of the 
Congress we shall have to take a look at periodicals and 
works by Western researchers. First, one must cite the 
weighty article “The Cultural Cold War” written by Chris- 
topher Lasch, Professor of History at the Northwestern 
University in the USA.? 

Lasch takes the position of a bourgeois liberal intellec- 
tual, and therefore it is impossible to agree with many of 
his conclusions and evaluations. Nevertheless, his painstak- 
ingly-collected factual material is of undoubted value in 
many respects. His major theme is that the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, its associations and periodicals, are an 
instrument of frank anti-communism. Moreover, they were 
created with the direct participation of the CIA, whose 
money and agents determined the basic policy and practical 
activity of the Congress: “Now it appears that the very 
men who were most active in spreading this gospel were 
themselves the servants ... of the secret police.”? This be- 
came possible because the idée fixe of the intellectuals 
grouped around the Congress was anti-communism, which 
united both liberals and Right-wing extremists. 

The inaugural meeting of the Congress took place in West 
Berlin in 1950. The venue was not chosen fortuitously, since 
West Berlin is at once a symbol and an outpost of the cold 
war. The American United Press news agency had earlier 
informed the world that “the five-day meeting will challenge 
the alleged freedom of Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe’”’.’ 
To give the necessary air of respectability to the new 
organisation, certain well-known and influential people were 
invited to be its founders. Moving ahead somewhat, we may 
say that many of them made a quiet exit once they learned 


1 Yearbook of International Organisations, Brussels, 1966, p. 387. 

2 Ch. Lasch, “The Cultural Cold War: A Short History of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom”, The Nation, September 11, 1967, 
No. 7, pp. 198-212. 

3 Ibid, p. 211. 

4 Quoted in Ch. Lasch, Ibid., p. 199. 
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of its provocational nature, although the “end of ideology” 
theorists were not among them. Bell, Lipset, Aron, Shils, 
Schlesinger, Galbraith and their ilk were active participants 
in the Congress. 

Delegates from 21 countries came to the founding meeting, 
although the tone was set by the militant anti-communists 
of Europe and the USA, Arthur Koestler, Franz Borkenau, 
Melvin J. Lasky, Sidney Hook and James Burnham. A 
number of themes touched upon by speakers became 
dominant in the activity of the Congress for several years 
and were to be discussed many times in the years to come. 
They included the “end of ideology” theme. At the found- 
ing congress, in 1950, Koestler and Hook maintained that 
traditional political differences in Western society were out 
of place when they were faced with the need for a united 
front against world communism. Franz Borkenau developed 
the idea in greater detail: “We are living,” he said, “in the 
last phase of an ebbing revolutionary epoch in which the 
absurdity of the belief in perfect and logical social construc- 
tions had been exposed for all to see. For more than a 
century utopian extremes—visions of total freedom com- 
peting with visions of total security—had increasingly turned 
the history of the Occident into a tragic bedlam. But ... 
reasonable men had at last learned the importance of a 
more modest and pragmatic view of politics.””! 

These pragmatists who gathered in West Berlin main- 
tained that in the present crisis “a moral man” could not 
remain aloof from the struggle of competing ideologies. 
Robert Montgomery, the American film actor, declared that 
“no artist who has the right to bear that title can be neutral 
in the battles of our time.’”2 

Although a name for the new tactics of anti-communism 
had not yet been invented (it appeared five years later at 
the Milan Congress for Cultural Freedom symposium), the 
basic political ideas of the “end of ideology” doctrine were 
already fairly clear-cut at the inaugural meeting. Under the 
standard of the fight for cultural freedom, the Congress 
actively associated itself with the cold war, the baiting of 


: Quoted in Ch. Lasch, Ibid., p. 199 
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Communists and genuine democrats, and appealed to all 
who subscribed to its aims. 

The official mouthpiece of the Congress, the magazine 
Encounter, was started up in 1953 with a permanent 
editorial office in London. Its aims and tasks went far beyond 
the bounds of “cultural themes”: it has always accorded 
political affairs prime importance. The magazine is intended 
to counter anti-American feelings in Europe, and partic- 
ularly in Britain, and to depict the USA and its foreign 
policy in an attractive and favourable light and, simulta- 
neously, to blacken every foreign policy act of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist states. 

Encounter launched a rabid propagandist and _ political 
campaign against the Soviet Union when the imperialist- 
backed counter-revolution in Hungary failed to overthrow 
popular power there. It raised no less a clamour when the 
first socialist revolution took place on the American con- 
tinent—in Cuba. In articles published at the very beginning 
of the 1960s, it established a theoretical basis for future 
American intervention against Cuba. At the same time, the 
magazine turned a blind eye to American intervention in 
Guatemala, the CIA-sponsored coup in Iran, and American 
aid to the despotic Dominican regime of Trujillo. The 
authors of Encounter invented a myth of racialism in the 
USSR, yet kept a stubborn silence on real racialism in South 
Africa and in the United States itself. Only in 1963, when 
the Civil Rights movement in the USA became such an 
obvious fact of life that the question could no longer be 
ignored did the magazine find space for an essay on the 
“Negro Crisis”, whose general tone was completely in ac- 
cord with the official line then pursued by President Ken- 
nedy. The new style of the youthful US President directly 
affected the style of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 

From the outset it was thought the Congress would have 
national committees everywhere. In fact, only one committee 
was formed, and that in the United States: the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom was set up in 1951. 

Like the Congress itself, the American Committee was 
formed during the cold war period when official anti- 
communism essentially did not differ from the anti-com- 
munism of Right-wing extremists. The Kennedy Administra- 
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tion brought certain changes to the style of government, it 
defended the Alliance for Progress, stressed that military 
aid should be given for “developing”, refrained from direct 
attacks on neutrality policies and depicted itself as the 
standard-bearer of “democratic revolution” in the develop- 
ing countries. One practical result of these changes was 
some desire for a dialogue with the socialist states, on the 
one hand, and a more aggressive policy in the rest of the 
world, to which the intervention in Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic, the military aggression in Vietnam, all testified. 
Anti-communism in the 1960s had to change its tactics and 
adapt itself to the new world balance of power. 

The defenders of “cultural freedom” who had heralded 
their independence from any governmental or other “bureau- 
cratic” agencies, in fact blindly followed the slightest 
bend or twist in American policy. “In effect ... the intel- 
lectuals of the ACCF defined cultural freedom as whatever 
best served the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment.”! Their evaluation of political events changed in 
direct relation to changes in government offices. The whole 
practical activity of the American Committee confirmed this. 
Prof. Lasch cites a typical example in his article. 

In 1954, eminent scientists, journalists and other cultural 
figures, including Albert Einstein, Corliss Lamont and 
J. F. Stone appealed to American intellectuals not to co- 
operate with any McCarthyite witch-hunting organisations. 
The executive director of the ACCF, Sol Stein (incidentally, 
a former political observer for the Uoice of America) im- 
mediately attacked this appeal. He announced that the 
ACCF opposed any “exploitation” of academic freedom and 
civil liberties “by persons who are at this late date still 
sympathetic to the cause of the Soviet Union”.? Following 
its usual practice, the ACCF proceeded to lay down a stan- 
dard to which any “sincere” criticism of American life, even 
of McCarthyism, had to conform; the standard meant that 
one had above all to oppose any threat to freedom wherever 
it should arise in the world. From the point of view of the 


1 The Nation, September 11, 1967, Vol. 205. No. 7, p. 205. 
2 Ibid. 
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ACCF leaders, the announcement by The Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee had “not met that test’.! 

The Committee’s policy was, therefore, aimed at whip- 
ping up clamourous, propagandist campaigns against the 
socialist states and at the same time muting criticism of the 
United States. It was on these grounds that the ACCF a few 
years later condemned Charlie Chaplin because he tended 
“to be pro-Soviet and anti-American in his political 
attitudes.”2 The entire activity of these “defenders” of 
cultural freedom has been typified by this sort of action: 
“they based their positions ... on grounds that had nothing 
to do with cultural freedom.... In all of this, the cold-war 
intellectuals revealed themselves as the servants of bureau- 
cratic power; and it was not altogether surprising, years 
later, to find that the relation of intellectuals to power was 
even closer than it had seemed at the time.” 

The Congress for Cultural Freedom, its American section, 
the magazine Encounter and other such organisations and 
periodicals were far from being as “guiltless” as they made 
out. Behind noble-sounding names lurked the organised 
forces of an anti-Communist front; 16 years after the Con- 
gress was founded, its previously secret connection with the 
CIA was uncovered. The whole atmosphere of anti-com- 
munism that reigned in the Congress and the logic of its 
activity inevitably made it an instrument of the American 
secret service. In 1966, clandestine connections between the 
CIA and the trade unions and other organisations in the 
USA were uncovered; at the same time it was revealed that 
the CIA had its agents inside the Congress and, in fact, 
financed it. 

A certain Thomas Braden who had been a wartime spy 
and, between 1951 and 1957, had headed the CIA depart- 
ment for international organisations revealed that a plan 
had been worked out and implemented, with the help of the 
intelligence chief Alan Dulles to penetrate various cultural, 
women’s, student and other international organisations; the 
CIA had introduced agents into the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. One became an executive of the Congress, another 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 206. 

3 Ibid. 
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—an editor of Encounter. The usefulness of these agents, 
Braden comments, was that they “could not only propose 
anti-Communist programmes to the official leaders of the 
organisations but they could also suggest ways and means 
to solve the inevitable budgetary problems”’.! 

The concluding words of Professor Lasch are illuminating: 
‘For 20 years Americans have been told that their country 
is an open society and that Communist peoples live in 
slavery. Now it appears that the very men who were most 
active in spreading this gospel were themselves the servants 
...0f the secret police.... Men who have never been able 
to conceive of ideas as anything but instruments of national 
power were the sponsors of ‘cultural freedom’.”? 

Such is a short history of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom which took the “twilight of ideology” thesis as a 
guiding principle for its activity. The ruling circles of 
state-monopoly capitalism permitted this activity and even 
financed it, insofar as it pursued specific political and ideo- 
logical tasks: it united in a single organised camp the open 
reactionaries and alleged liberals, it whipped up an anti- 
communist hysteria by the ways and means of the cold war. 

It is therefore clear that in all its functions, the “end 
of ideology” theory acts as a defender of state-monopoly 
capitalism. 


BOURGEOIS “SOCIAL ENGINEERING” 


The “end of ideology” thesis symbolises, in the eyes of 
its creators, the impossibility of attaining positive social 
change through methods of social revolution and the ap- 
preciation of this “fact” by radically-minded sections of 
working people. As Aron has said, the end of the ideological 
age implies the mitigation of revolutionary passions. Social 
change in advanced industrial society takes place, it would 
appear, not according to the principles of revolutionary class 
struggle, but to the principles of “partial social engineer- 
ing”, ie., within the framework of specific social and eco- 
nomic programmes carried out by the bourgeois managerial 
administration with the help of specialists. The “end of 
ideology” theorists reject the existence in contemporary 


1 The Nation, Vol. 205, No. 7, 1967, p. 208. 
2 Ibid, p. 21. 
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capitalist society of “fundamental problems”, draw atten- 
tion one-sidedly only to partial, “technical” and_ local 
problems and appeal to social scientists to collaborate with 
the government and corporations, thereby providing the 
major directions for a theoretical substantiation of bourgeois 
“social engineering”. The connection between the “end of 
ideology” theory and “social engineering” does not end 
there. The “end of ideology” theory is not only a component 
part of the general ideological orientation of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie, it is, at the same time, an integral part of “social 
engineering”. Its theorists do not simply defend and prop- 
agate the viewpoint protecting the capitalist status quo, 
they regard ideology, mass movement of working people and 
ideological conflicts as a threat to the existing regime and 
they vigorously search for means of counteracting and 
neutralising all the facts. Bourgeois sociologists propose 
specific practical and political recommendations aimed at 
consolidating this status quo. 

Proponents of the theory argue that sharp ideological 
conflicts are avoided as countries increase their national 
income and their production of consumer goods. As we have 
already said, the scientific meaning of their proposition is 
non-existent, for the ideological life of society is not some- 
thing directly derived from production or economic factors. 
It is not only, however, a matter of the sophistry by which 
bourgeois sociologists try to convince their readers that the 
capitalist states are “welfare states”; their theses are more 
normative-prescriptive than descriptive. The prescriptive 
recommendation implies that through certain economic, legal 
and propagandist measures affecting certain concessions to 
the working people’s standard of living, it is possible some- 
what to avert the spreading of class battles and to keep the 
populace to the “rules of the game” that are acceptable to 
the ruling class, to lead them astray by philistine slogans of 
personal affluence and personal material sufficiency. This 
thesis contains a whole programme for the state and cor- 
porative bureaucracy, for the propagandist machine, a pro- 
gramme that indicates how, in contemporary conditions, it 
is necessary to neutralise mass actions of working people in 
defence of the workers’ interests, how to prevent their 
growing into a really revolutionary movement. 


12° 
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This deeply practical aspect of the “end of ideology” 
theory is even more apparent in its advice on how consensus 
is to be established in capitalist states on the major 
problems of the present day among the various political 
parties (they do not include the Communist and Marxist- 
Leninist Workers’ parties). This consensus is said to make 
ideology redundant. When bourgeois sociologists make such 
assertions, they try to find means of neutralising the political 
and ideological activity of the working people. Lipset, for 
example, makes no bones about it when he talks of the tasks 
and aims of political sociology. He laments that Western 
sociology to a considerable degree has so far paid attention 
to the sources and conditions of conflicts in the social system, 
while the sources and conditions of “social consensus” have 
been left in the shade. The prime concern of political soci- 
ology is, in his opinion, “the stability of a specific institu- 
tional structure or political regime’”’.! Further, he tried to 
expose “the social conditions of democracy” (for that, read 
“contemporary bourgeois democracy”). He regards as an es- 
sential condition for such stability the maintenance of a 
certain structure of political parties and their interrelation 
despite all the unexpected turns in elections to different 
political bodies. “A stable democracy,” he writes, “may 
rest on the general belief that the outcome of an election 
will not make too great a difference in society.’ 

Lipset asserts that this problem may be resolved by party 
leaders adeptly manoeuvring the mass of voters. Earlier, 
such phenomena as a worker supporting a conservative 
party, or a socialist relying in his activity on “the middle 
class” were regarded only as examples of “deviation from 
the modal pattern” or “deviation from class patterns”.* One 
should, he writes, radically change such views. Researchers 
should switch their attention to studying conditions that 
would help to preserve these “deviations” since this is 
functionally important for supporting the existing social 
system. 


1S. M. Lipset, “Political Sociology” in R. K. Merton, L. Broom, 
L. S. Cottrell Jr., (eds.), Sociology Today. Problems and Prospects, 
New York, 1959, pp. 91-92. 

2 Tbid., p. 95. 

3 Ibid., p. 93. 
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Lipset considers it extremely undesirable and even 
dangerous to fix boundaries between class forces and to 
exacerbate class contradictions in contemporary capitalist 
society; he describes it as an indicator of “low consensus”: 
“a stable democracy requires a situation in which all major 
political parties include supporters from many segments of 
the population.”! The efforts of bourgeois political sociolo- 
gy, which he represents, are aimed at eroding the class 
composition of Western political parties with the help of 
certain preplanned measures; they try thereby to create the 
impression that these parties are not class but “universal”. 
He writes that “if conditions facilitate the growth of Leftist 
opinion, the Socialists should gain votes among the well-to- 
do and among the workers, although they remain relatively 
weaker in the upper strata. And conservatives should grow 
among the poorer groups during a period of Right-wing 
ascendancy.”’2 In such circumstances, he believes, the 
maximum degree of “social consensus” will be attained in 
society, which will secure the “stability” of the whole system. 


LEFT- AND RIGHT-WING CRITICISM 


It is not altogether surprising that for many reasons 
mentioned above, the “end of ideology” theory should come 
to the fore in the contemporary ideological struggle. It is 
hardly necessary to state that Marxists are the most 
consistent and sharpest critics of the theory. Yet, heated 
arguments have also arisen over the theory among intellec- 
tuals who do not belong to the Marxist camp. One may say 
that the theory is defended by sociologists, economists, 
philosophers and writers who believe and try to prove that 
modern state-monopoly capitalism is “a good society” 
capable of self-improvement and development. But the 
theory also comes under sharp criticism—from both Left 
and Right. There are a number of authors who take a Right- 
wing ideological stand for whom the theory is nothing more 
than irresponsible intellectual ‘“‘gobbledygook” which leads 
to the West being disarmed ideologically in the face of 


1S. M. Lipset, “Political Sociology” in R. K. Merton, L. Broom, 


L. S. Cottrell Jr., (eds.), Sociology Today, Problems and Prospects, New 
York, 1959, p. 93 


2 Thid., p. 96. 
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world communism. Henry Aiken, Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard, evaluates the theory from this point of view. 

In talking of the danger to the “free world” or advocat- 
ing ideology-free and politics-free literature, Aiken writes 
that these assertions are simply wrong. The opposite is sure- 
ly the case, that politics and ideology have extensively 
penetrated into all spheres of social life. “And for serious 
men does there remain any significant form of activity that 
is politically indifferent?’ Aiken asks. After all, “politics 
provide the primary themes of our literature.... Our most 
exigent moral perplexities are overwhelmingly political.”! 
Political ideology, in Aiken’s view, includes such guiding 
principles, basic attitudes and guides by which “politically 
organised society” should be governed.” 

Aiken regards the prime danger of the “end of ideology” 
theory in it bringing about political and ideological disarma- 
ment of the West in the face of world communism. “Bell 
and his allies, following Popper ... are admirers of the 
‘open society’.... But of course a completely open society, 
if such ever existed, would be not a society, but a chaos. 
Were their political and social attitudes generally to prevail 
in the West ... the result would be a pessimistic carpe diem 
philosophy which would render us helpless in the world 
struggle against the ideology of Communism.’ 

A more substantial and consistent criticism of the “twilight 
of ideology” theory, however, has come from progressive 
and sober-minded Western thinkers who see (or feel) the 
evils of capitalism and who advocate radical changes in their 
countries. Many of the propositions put forward by them 
are, naturally, illusory, naive and even sometimes 
prejudiced. One cannot agree with them in everything. But 
the main thing is that they well appreciate that the “end of 
ideology” presents a threat both to mass democratic move- 
ments in capitalist states and to a scientific critical investiga- 
tion of bourgeois society. 

The well-known American sociologist, the late C. Wright 
Mills, was one of the first vigorously to oppose the theory, 


1H. D. Aiken, “The Revolt Against Ideology”, Commentary, April, 
1964, Vol. 37, No. 4, p. 29. 

2 Ibid., p. 37. 

3 Ibid., p. 39. 
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having perceived its political meaning. Mills made the point 
that socialist ideology is the only ideology which, in the 
eyes of Bell, Lipset and the others has had its day. It is 
precisely such ideology that they oppose believing that they 
themselves are free of “ideological deficiencies’: “Underneath 
this style of observation and comment there is the assumption 
that in the West there are no more real issues or even prob- 
lems of great seriousness. The mixed economy plus the wel- 
fare state plus prosperity—that is the formula.” They con- 
clude that “US capitalism will continue to be workable; the 
welfare state will continue along the road to ever greater 
justice.””! 

Mills shows that their posture is one of false conscious- 
ness. First and above all, this posture “rests upon a simple 
provincialism. If the phrase ‘the end of ideology’ has any 
meaning at all, it pertains to self-selected circles of intel- 
lectuals in the richer countries. It is in fact merely their own 
self-image. The total population of these countries is a frac- 
tion of mankind. ... To speak in such terms of much of Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, the Soviet block is merely ludicrous. 
... End-of-ideology is a slogan of complacency, circulating 
among the prematurely middle-aged.... In the final 
analysis, it also rests upon a disbelief in the shaping by men 
of their own futures—as history and as biography.”? 

Second, Mills reveals, the “end of ideology” theory is 
of course itself an ideology: “The end-of-ideology is in 
reality the ideology of an ending: the ending of political 
reflection itself as a public fact. It is weary know-it-all 
justification by tone of voice rather than by explicit argu- 
ment, of the cultural and political default of the NATO in- 
tellectuals.”’? Mills’ criticism is not based on an abstract 
theoretical posture; the need for a critical analysis of the 
theory was dictated by practical political ideas. His article 
was intended for the New Left Review, a journal of the 
British New Left, where it was first published. 

Mills’ article was an attempt to explain to young people 
of the New Left the need to work out a clear political phi- 


1 C. W. Mills, “On the Left”, P. Jacobs, S. Landau (eds.), The New 
Radicals: a Report with Documents, New York, 1966, p. 103. 

2 Tbid., pp. 103-04. 

3 Tbid. 
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losophy: “to have a working political philosophy means to 
have a philosophy that enables you to work.”! On these 
arguments, Mills criticised the “end of ideology” theory from 
four points of view. 

First, he said, it was a kindergarten fact that any political 
reflection of possible public significance was ideological. 
“In this respect, the end-of-ideology stands, negatively, for 
the attempt to withdraw oneself and one’s work from political 
relevance; positively, it is an ideology of political compla- 
cency which seems the only way now open for many writers 
to acquiesce in or to justify the status quo.””2 

So far as orienting theories of society and of history are 
concerned, the end of ideology stands for “a fetishism of 
empiricism”, where “political bias masquerades as epistemo- 
logical excellence”.? 

So far as the historic agency of change is concerned, the 
end of ideology “rests upon the identification of such 
agencies with going institutions, perhaps upon their piecemeal 
reform, but never upon the search for agencies that might 
be used for ... a structural change of society.”4 Furthermore, 
the problem of agency is never posed. Instead there is 
“endless talk of the need to be pragmatic, flexible, open.’ 

Finally, so far as political and human zdeals are concerned, 
the “end of ideology” stands for a denial of their 
relevance. “Merely to hold such ideals seriously is in this 
view ‘utopian’.”6 

Mills argues that the New Left should work out its own 
ideology primarily in the four above-mentioned directions, 
since the “end of ideology” theory had nothing to give and 
could not serve as an ideology of modern radicalism which 
demanded serious changes in social structure. 

The New York office of the Oxford University Press 
published in 1964 a collection under the title The New 
Sociology devoted to Wright Mills. Its editor, I. L. Horo- 
witz, and the authors of many contributions to it, are well- 


1 C. W. Mills, “On the Left”, P. Jacobs, S. Landau (eds.), The New 


Radicals: a Report with Documents, New York, 1966, p. 106. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
4 Tbid., pp. 106-07. 
5 Tbid., p. 107. 


5 Tbid. 
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known sociologists. The American Marxist, Herbert Aptheker, 
wrote that, “these essays rejected the non-normative ap- 
proach; they affirmed the basic interest in social change as 
central to classical sociology and vital to its present useful 
functioning; they emphasised the need to study the significant 
and not to fear generalisation; they insisted upon the en- 
noblement of human life as science’s fundamental purpose 
and assistance in this as the scholar’s central duty.”! 

The New Sociology took to task the proponents of “end 
of ideology”. In “American Politics and the End of Ideology”, 
Stephen Rousseas and James Farganis argue that the main 
posture taken by end of ideology theorists is social reform- 
ism. They reject the need for a structural re-organisation of 
society. But the problems which they come up against, the 
authors write, are not, nor can be, purely technical. They 
have to be investigated. If it turns out that our transitional 
tools are found to be inadequate, then “what will be needed 
is a drastic re-evaluation of our institutional framework and 
the value premises upon which it is based”.2 Without con- 
ceding this, the “end of ideology” theorists become wild 
defenders of the Establishment. ‘The theory, argue Rousseas 
and Farganis, is an ideology of the status quo, for it turns 
out that the “good society” has already been attained and 
there no longer is a need to criticise social structure. “If it 
is true,” as Bell argues, “that the New Left in Britain ‘has 
passion but little definition of the future’, it is also true that 
in the liberalism of the United States even the passion has 
been leached out. Liberalism in this country is dead and the 
end of ideology is its legacy.’ 

Here is how J. La Palombara, sociology professor at Yale, 
evaluates the “end of ideology” theory; he draws attention 
to the inconsistency of the thesis that ideology is in decline 
when society reaches the level of social and economic 
modernisation. Generalisations such as “more modernisa- 
tion—less ideology” involve secular trends that span centu- 
ries, he writes: “My own impression about such long-range 


1H. Aptheker, “Recent Ideological Developments in the United 
States”, World Marxist Review, October, 1966, Vol. IX, No. 10, p. 16. 

2 |. L. Horowitz (ed.), Op. cit., p. 280. 

3 Ibid., p. 287. 
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trends is that, despite some interesting changes in the sym- 
bology of ideology, we are far from seeing the end.’”! 

Such writers, Palombara states further, are far too 
sophisticated to suggest that there is a simple correlation 
between increases in economic productivity or distribution 
and decline of ideology. They claim that moral imperatives, 
“differences of opinion regarding the ‘good life’, and oppos- 
ing formulations regarding public policy must necessarily 
give way before the avalanche of popular education, the 
mass media and greater and greater numbers of washing 
machines, automobiles and television sets. How else judge 
the assertion—as clearly debatable as it is subjective and 
ideological—that ideology is in decline because ‘the funda- 
mental problems of the Industrial Revolution have been 
solved’?? There are certainly thousands of European intel- 
lectuals, as well as tens of millions of other Europeans, who 
would react to the last quoted statement sardonically, or in 
sheer disbelief.’ 

The form of determinism, Palombara says, which the “end 
of ideology” conception proposes has little in common with 
science; it serves only to substantiate ideologically the ideas 
of Americano-centrism. “This formulation seems to rest on 
the assumption (or hope) that socio-economic-political devel- 
opment is moving in a deterministic, unilinear, culture- 
specific direction, whereby the future will consist of national 
histories that are monotonous repetitions of the ‘Anglo- 
American’ story. In short, the decline-of-ideology writers 
seem to believe that ‘they’ are becoming more and more 
like ‘us’.”4 Such arguments reinforce the idea that ‘“‘most of 
this writing is not social science but, ironically, simply 
more ideology.” “...it is difficult to imagine how the social 
scientist in the United States would now go about rebutting 
the reiterated Russian claim, that Western social science is 
not much more than thinly veiled bourgeois ideology.”® 


{ J. La Palombara, “Decline of Ideology: a Dissent and Interpreta- 
tion”, The American Political Science Review, Vol. LX, March 1966, 
No. 1, p. 14. 

2 A eieveane to Lipset, Political Man, Garden City, 1960, p. 406. 

3 J. La Palombara, Op. cit., p. 8. 

4 Tbid., p. 14. 

5 Tbid., pp. 14-15, 
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CONCLUSION 


The “end of ideology” theory faithfully reflects the major 
characteristics of the ideological struggle between the worlds 
of capitalism and socialism. Its proponents vigorously seek 
theoretical and practical means of neutralising the revolu- 
tionary ideas of Marxism-Leninism and of maintaining and 
bolstering bourgeois ideology. Anti-Marxism and anti-com- 
munism constitute the major content of most of its arguments. 
It is fairly widespread and capitalises on the market demand 
for ideas; in some degree it suits the selfish interests of the 
ruling class and those social groups and political parties 
which try to attach themselves to the bureaucratic system 
of the power élite. 

The methods of struggle which bourgeois sociologists 
employ against scientific communism nonetheless shatter 
their own illusions in regard to a decline in ideological 
conflict or an end of ideology; they reaffirm the veracity of 
the Marxist thesis that the ideological struggle is a law of 
spiritual life in antagonistic society: we are witnessing a 
sharpening of the ideological struggle. 

Every ideological campaign is a mixture of objective and 
subjective elements. It is objective because ideology is a 
vision of the world through class interests. As long as anta- 
gonistic classes and struggle between them exist, the ideology 
of one class cannot be indifferent to the ideology of the class 
opposing it. 

Economic superiority of one class over another is always 
accompanied and supplemented by its political and ideo- 
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logical supremacy. The ruling classes have all the advantages 
of power and tradition; their ideology is already formed and 
acts as the general state ideology. As a result, the revolu- 
tionary forces have to wage a bitter struggle against hostile 
ideological coercion. Lenin once wrote, “...the only choice 
is—either bourgeois or socialist ideology. There is no middle 
course.... To belittle the socialist ideology in any way, to 
turn aside from it in the slightest degree means to strengthen 
bourgeois ideology.” 

The Marxist understanding of ideological struggle is based 
on an appreciation of its objective superiority precisely 
because it is a scientific standpoint. That is why, as distinct 
from bourgeois ideologists, Marxists do not view the ideo- 
logical controversy as “‘a crusade against infidels”. Marxists, 
in fact, reject any identification of the principles and aims 
of ideological struggle with the cold war—as is often ascribed 
to Marxists by bourgeois sociologists. The Soviet social 
scientists, A. M. Rumyantsev and E. A. Arab-Ogly, make 
the point that “the ideological struggle is primarily aimed 
against reactionary views, errors and prejudices, and not 
against its proponents as such; its aim is not to persecute or 
destroy non-conformists, but to reconvince them ideologi- 
cally; it brings correct views to people through force of ar- 
gument not through physical coercion.” Marxists are deeply 
convinced that their ultimate victory in the ideological strug- 
gle is attributable to objective reasons. The main and de- 
cisive method, therefore, used by Marxism in the ideological 
struggle is that of frankly counterposing their views and aims 
to those of their opponents. 

The subjective aspect of the ideological struggle involves 
specific means of struggle and ability to convince and re- 
convince. It is undoubtedly a very important factor. Overall, 
however, the ideological struggle of antagonistic classes is 
objectively determined by the circumstances of social being. 


4 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 384. 

2 A. M. Rumyantsev, E. A  Arab-Ogly, “Obshchestvenny progress 
i budushcheye chelovechestva” (Social Progress and the Future of Man- 
kind), in Kakoye budushcheye ozhidaet chelovechestvo? (What Future 
Awaits Mankind?) Documents of an International Symposium arranged 
by World Marxist Review and the Marxist Research Centre at Royau- 
mont in May, 1961, Prague, 1964, p. 24. 
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From the moment antagonistic classes appeared, this struggle 
became an objective law of the spiritual life of human 
society. 

It was in the ideological struggle that the ideological 
weapons of the rising revolutionary classes were sharpened, 
the arguments for justifying a class philosophy were im- 
proved, slogans were discovered which could inspire the 
common people. Progress in understanding social relations 
and laws was largely due to the ideological struggle. 

The moribund reactionary classes use ideological weapons 
to put a brake on the growth in class consciousness of the 
working people, to keep them within both their own spiritual 
and their political influence and, thereby, to restrain the 
advance of progressive and revolutionary trends, and to turn 
back the wheel of history. Various means are used to imple- 
ment such aims; they include manipulating the minds of 
working people, open and veiled demagogy, and frequently 
sheer deception, and the enflaming of nationalistic and 
racial prejudices. The characteristics of the ideological strug- 
gle today ought not simply to be linked with the scientific 
and technological revolution; although there is no doubt 
that such a link exists, and it is very essential for under- 
standing the ideological processes today. But these character- 
istics should be seen in a wider socio-political perspective. 

The most important feature of the ideological struggle is 
that its main “front” passes between the socialist and capi- 
talist social systems. It involves in its orbit today whole 
states and groups of states. This fact determines many of 
its traits. The struggle is acquiring immense scope and depth 
and involving many millions of people in most countries of 
the world. The very manufacture and distribution of ideolog- 
ical products is becoming in the capitalist states a special 
branch of activity involving a large and ever-growing num- 
ber of specialists. The ideological service is closely interwo- 
ven with the propaganda machine, and this entire complex 
has several stages, each of which has its own special function 
and is designed for a particular audience. 

The rapid growth in the bourgeois ideological machine, 
however, also means certain qualitative changes. The very 
close connection between the ideological and political forms 
of the class struggle is today increasingly evident: in the 
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vast majority of cases ideological problems of the ruling 
state-monopoly élite are at the same time also its political 
problems. As never before, questions of ideology are insep- 
arable from political issues, and issues of politics are in 
one form or another becoming ideological issues. The elabo- 
ration of ideological production—theories, premises, prin- 
ciples and slogans—is increasingly being taken out of the 
hands of individual social scientists, people of “the liberal 
professions”, and put into the hands of groups whose activity 
is officially or unofficially controlled and directed by state 
agencies. Control over ideological affairs is becoming a vital 
task for the modern bourgeois state, and the struggle against 
communist ideology is becoming a permanent everyday 
function. 

The Soviet Academician, Yuri Frantsev, was right to point 
out that “the notion of ideological struggle as it used to be 
understood is less and less applicable to that activity”.! It is 
not altogether surprising, therefore, that some Western ideol- 
ogists prefer the term “psychological warfare” to “ideolog- 
ical struggle”. Anti-communism as the mainstay of modern 
bourgeois ideology is widely being employed in subversive 
and openly hostile activity against the socialist states and 
Communist parties. 

One more point should be emphasised. A general easing 
of international tensions has been under way in recent years 
thanks to the vigorous peace-loving policy of the Soviet 
Union, and tendencies have clearly emerged to extend 
economic, scientific, tecnical and cultural co-operation be- 
tween countries with differing socio-political systems. Anti- 
communism, whatever form it assumes, hinders the develop- 
ment of this tendency and seeks to preserve the cold war. 

It should also be noted that political ideological mythology 
of the theorists of “end of ideology”, “industrial” and “post- 
industrial” societies is supplemented by that of the theorists 
of Right-wing Social Democracy, Left-wing extremists, and 
modern revisionists; it is creating a common spiritual climate 
of illusion, false notions and misinformation which is making 
it extremely difficult for ordinary people to perceive the 
ideas of scientific social theory—Marxism-Leninism. 


1 Pravda, September 22, 1968. 
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Yet the battle which bourgeois theorists are conducting 
against the ideology of scientific communism testifies to the 
frailty of their position and to the impending demise of 
bourgeois ideology. Capitalism has irretrievably forfeited its 
former historical initiative in the sphere of ideology; it is no 
longer capable of propounding ideas which would suit the 
interests of the common people or social requirements. The 
initiative has been taken completely by the teaching of Marx 
and Engels and Lenin. 

The great vital force of communist ideology lies in the 
fact that it is scientific, objective and partisan. Its veracity 
has been fully confirmed by contemporary development. 
During the battle against bourgeois ideas and views, com- 
munist ideology is increasingly improving and penetrating 
more profoundly and surely the minds of millions of people; 
it is becoming their standard in the fight for a new world. 
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